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| news for Lady Caroline, Mr. Joyce ?” 








‘WRECKED IN PORT. 


A Serta Story sy tue Avutruor or “Brack SuHeep,” 
aa 
BOOK III. 
CHAPTER XI. NIGHT AND MORNING. 

Born Lord and Lady Hetherington were 
in the dining-room when Joyce entered, the 
former with his brown velveteen suit 
splashed and clay-stained, and his thick 
boots rich with the spoil of many a furrow 
icul- 
tural mania just then), and the latter calm 


4 and collected as Walter ever remembered 


her. She received the visitor with perfect 
politeness, expressed in a few well-chosen 
sentences her pleasure at seeing him again, 
and the satisfaction with which she had 
learned of his improved position ; then, after 
scanning him with rather a_ searching 
glance, she turned to the footman, and asked 
where was Lady Caroline, and whether she 
knew luncheon was ready. Joyce replied 
for the man. Lady Caroline had heard the 
announcement of luncheon, but had asked 
him to come in by himself, saying she would 
follow directly. Her ladyship had gone up 
to her room, the footman added; he did not 
think her ladyship was very well. The 
footman was new to Westhope, or he would 
have known that the domestics of that es- 
tablishment were never allowed to think, or 
at least were expected to keep their thoughts 
to themselves. Lady Hetherington of course 
ignored the footman’s remark entirely, but 


‘addressed herself to Joyce. 


“T hope you did not bring down any ill 


“Not I, indeed, Lady Hetherington. I 


jj merely came to ask her ladyship’s advice cn 


—well, on a matter of business.” 
“In which she was interested ?” 
“No, indeed! I was selfish enough to 





ee 
lay before her a matter in which my own 
interests were alone concerned.” 

“Ah!” said Lady Hetherington, with a 
sigh of relief, “I was afraid it might be 
some business in which she would have to 
involve herself for other people, and really 
she is such an extraordinary woman, con- 
stituting herself chaperon to two young 
women who may be very well in their way, 
I dare say, but whom nobody ever heard of, 
and doing such odd things, but—however, 
that’s all right.” 

Her ladyship subsiding, his lordship here 
had a chance of expressing his delight at 
his ex-secretary’s advancement, which he 
did warmly, but in his own peculiar way. 
So Joyce had gone into Parliament ; right, 
quite right, but wrong side, hey, hey? 
Radicals and those sort of fellows, hey ? 
Republic and that sort of thing! Like all 
young men, make mistakes, hey, but know 
better soon, and come round. Live to see 
him in the Carlton yet. Knew where he 
picked up those atrocious doctrines—didn’t 
mind his calling them atrocious, hey, hey ? 
—from Byrne; strange man, clever man, 
deuced clever, well read, and all that kind 
of thing, but desperate free-thinker. This- 
tlewood, Wolfe Tone, and that kind of thing. 
Never live to see him in the Carlton. No, 
of course not; not the place for him. Recol- 
lect the Chronicles ? Ah, of course ; deuced 
interestin’, all that stuff that—that I wrote 
then, wasn’t it? Had not made much pro- 
gress since. So taken up with farmin’ and 
that kind of thing; must take him into the 
park before he left, and show him some 
alterations just going to be made, which 
would be an immense improvement, im- 
mense imp Oh, here was Lady Caro- 
line !”” 


What did that idiotic footman mean by | 
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well? ‘She came in looking radiant, and 
took her seat at the tablewith all herusual 
composure. Lady Hetherington looked at 
her in surprise, and said, “ Anything the 
matter, Caroline ?”’ 

“Phe matter, Margaret! Nothing in the 
world. Why ?” 

“You told Mr. Joyce to come in to lun- 
cheon without you, and Thomas said you 
had gone up-stairs. I feared you had one 
of your faint attacks !”’ 

“Thanks for your sympathy! No! I 
knew Mr. Joyce would be leaving almost 
directly after luncheon, and I had a letter 
to write which I want him to be good 
enough to take to town for me. So I seized 
the only chance I had, and ran off to 
write it.” 

“ Deuced odd that!’ said Lord Hether- 
ington; “ here’s British post-office, greatest 
institution in the country. Rowland Hill, 
and that kind of thing; take your letters 
everywhere for a penny—penny, by Jove, 
and yet you'll always find women want 
fellows to make postmen of themselves, and 
carry their letters themselves.” 

“This is a special letter, West,” said 
Lady Caroline. “ You don’t understand !”’ 

“Qh yes, I do,” said his lordship with 
a chuckle; “women’s letters all special 
letters, hey, hey P order to the haberdasher 
for a yard of ribbon, line to Mitchell’s for 
stalls at the play; all special, hey, Mr. 
Joyce, hey ?” 

When luncheon was over Joyce imagined 
that Lady Caroline would return with him 
to the library, and renew their conver- 
sation. He was accordingly much surprised, 
when she suggested to Lord Hetherington 
that he should show Mr. Joyce the altera- 
tions which were about to be made in the 
park. His lordship was only too glad to 
be mounted on his hobby, and away they 
went, not returning until it was time for 
Joyce to start for the station. He did not 
see Lady Hetherington again, but his lord- 
ship, in great delight at the manner in 
which his agricultural discourse had been 
listened to'was very warm in his adieux, 
and expressed his hope that they would 
meet in town. “ Polities always laid aside 
at the dinner-table, Mr. Joyce, hey, hey ?”’ 
and Lady Caroline, after bidding him fare- 
well, placed a note in his hand, saying “ This 
was the letter I spoke of!” He glanced at 
it.and saw it was addressed to himself, and 
the next instant the carriage started. Ad- 
dressed to himself! Did she not say at 
luncheon that she had been writing a note 
which she wanted him to take to town 


"Walter Joyce, Esq., in her bold firm hand. 





for her, and yet there was the address, 


There must be an-enclosure which he was 
to deliver or to’post ! And then hedid what 
he might have done at first—broke open the 
seal of the envelope and took out the con- 
tents. One sheet of note paper, with these 
words : 


“JT think you will be doing rightly in 
atting as you propose. Miss Creswell 
is handsome, clever, and exceptionally 
‘thorough.’ From what I have seen of her | 
I should think she would make you an ex- 
cellent helpmate, and you know I should 
not say this were I not tolerably certain 
about it. I may not see you again for a | 
few weeks, as I detest this specially cold | 
spring, and shall probably run away to | 
Torquay, or perhaps even to Nice, but 
letters to Chesterfield-street will always find || 
me, and I shall always have the warmest | 
and deepest interest in your welfare. 


Good-bye. C. M.” 


“She is a woman of extraordinary 
mental, calibre,” said Joyce to himself, as he 
refolded the note and placed it in his 
pocket. “She grasps a subject immedi- 
ately, thinks it through at once, and writes 
an unmistakable opinion in a few terse | 
lines. A-wonderfulwoman! I’venodoubt | 
she had made up her mind, and had written 
that note before she came down to luncheon, 
though she did not give it to me until just 
now.” 

Walter Joyce was wrong. The interval 
between leaving him and her arrival in the 
dining-room had been passed by Lady 
Caroline on her bed, where she fell, prone, 
as the door closed behind her. She lay 
there, her face buried in the pillow, her 
hands tightly clasped behind her head, her | 
hair escaped from its knot, and creeping | 
down her back, her heart beating wildly. 
Ah, what minutes of agony and humilia- 
tion, of disappointment and self-contempt ! 
It ‘had come upon her very suddenly, and 
had found her unprepared. She had never 
dared to.analyse her feeling for Joyce ; knew 
of its existence, but did not know, or would | 
not admit to herself, what it was. Tried to || 
persuade herself that it was “interest’’ in | 
him; but laughed contemptuously at the | 
poor deceit when she found her heart beat- | 
ing double pace as she read of his progress 
at the election, or her cheek flaming and 
her lip quivering-as she did battle against 
Lady Hetherington’s occasional imperti- 
nences about him. Those were the signs | 
of something more than interest—of love, 
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real, unmistakable passion. What a future 
might it not have been for her? She had 
respected her first husband for his kindness, 
his confidence, his equable temper. She 
would have respected this man too, re- 
spected him for his talent, his bravery, the 
skill and courage with which he had fought 
the great battle of life, but she would have 
loved him too—loved him with that wild 
passion, with that deep devotion. For the 
first time in her life she had learned what 
it was to love, and learned it too late. On 
those few occasions when she had dared to 
reveal to herself what was hidden in the 
inmost recesses of her soul, she had 
come to the conclusion that though the 
happiness for which she pined would never 
be realised, and she never concealed from 
herself the improbability of that, yet she 
should always hold the first position in his 
thoughts. The bitter disappointment which 
he had suffered at Miss Ashurst’s hands 
had, she thought, effectually extinguished 
all idea of marriage in his mind. Andnow 
he came to her, to her of all women in the 
world, to tell her of his loneliness, his want 
of some one to sympathise with and be his 
companion, and to ask her advice as re- 
garded his selection of Maud Creswell! 
It was too hard upon her, too much for her 
to bear this. A score of schemes flashed 
through her brain. Suppose she were to 
temporise with this question? A word 
from her would make Joyce defer taking 
any steps in the matter for the present, and 
in the interval she could easily let him see 
how she— Ah, the shame, the wretched 
humiliation! Was she bewitched, or was she 
in sober seriousness, she, Caroline Mansergh, 
whose pride as Caroline West was a byword, 
was she going to throw herself at the head of 
a man who had not only never shown any 
intention of proposing to her, but had 
actually come to consult her about his 
marriage with another woman! It was im- 
possible. Noblesse oblige. Lady Caroline 
West’s pride, dormant and overlaid with 
other passions, yet lived in Lady Caroline 
Mansergh, and asserted itself in time. She 
rose from the bed, bathed her face, adjusted 
her hair, poured some sal-volatile in a glass 
with a shaking hand, and swallowed it 
through her set teeth, then went down to 
luncheon, as we have seen. She expressly 
avoided any chance of future conversation 
with Walter, and the note was written 
while he was out with Lord Hetherington. 

Of course, Walter Joyce was utterly 
ignorant of Lady Caroline’s feelings. As 





she hid them from herself as much as pos- 


sible, it was unlikely that she would suffer 
him to catch the smallest inkling of them ; 
and it is very questionable whether, had 
his powers of divination been infinitely 
stronger than they were, he would have 
understood them. The one spark of ro- 
mance with which nature had endowed 
him had been completely stamped out by 
Marian Ashurst, and the rest of his organi- 
sation was commonplace naturally, and 
made more commonplace by practical ex- 
perience of the world. He wondered Lady 
Caroline had not arranged to have a further 
talk with him. She had left him, or rather 
they had been interrupted just at the criti- 
cal moment, just when he had told her the 
object of his visit; and it was odd, to say 
the least of it, that she did not seek an 
early opportunity for letting him know her 
opinion on the really weighty question on 
which he had consulted her. And yet she 
always knew best; no doubt she thought 
it was essential that he should please Lord 
Hetherington, who was evidently bent on 
showing him those alterations, and, per- 
haps, she thought, too, that he might like 
to have her answer in writing to refer to 
on occasion. What a capital answer it 
was! He pulled it out of his pocket, and 
looked at it again, so clear and concise 
and positive. An excellent helpmate. Yes, 
How exactly 
she appreciated him! Running to Torquay 
or Nice? What a funny thing! He had 
never heard her complain of being affected 
by the cold before, and— however she 
approved of his intentions in regard to 
Maud Creswell, that was the great point. 
So ruminated Walter Joyce, the hard- 
headed and practical, sliding gradually 
into a hundred other thoughts of work to 
be done and schemes to be looked into, and 
people to be seen, with which he was so 
much engaged that, until he reached Lon- 
don, both Maud and Lady Caroline were 
fairly obliterated from his mind. 

He slept at his chambers that night, and 
went down to Helmingham the next day. 
There was a station now at the village, and 
it was here that Joyce alighted, not merely 
because it was more convenient than going 
to Brocksopp, but because it saved him the 
annoyance of having to run the gauntlet of 
a walk through the midst of his consti- 
tuency, every other member of which had 
a complaint to make or a petition to prefer. 
The Helmingham people, of course, were 
immensely impressed by the sight of a man 
who, originally known to them as pursuing 
the mysterious profession of a Schoolmas- 


that was what he wanted. 
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ter, had grown into that yet more in- 
scrutable being a Member of Parliament ; 
but their wonderment was simply ex- 
pressed in gaping and staring. They kept 
their distance peasant-like, and never 
dreamed of button-holing their member, 
as did the Brocksoppians. The road that 
led from the station to the village skirted 
the wall of the school-garden. It was a 
low wall, and, looking over it, Joyce saw 
Maud Creswell tying up a creeper which 
was trained round the study window. Her 
attitude was pretty, a sunbeam shone on 
her hatless head, and the exertion given to 
her task had brought a bright colour to 
her usually pale face. Never before had 
she looked so attractive in Joyce’s eyes. 
He dismissed from his mind the interesting 
question of compulsory education for fac- 
tory children, which he had been revolving 
therein for the last hour and a half, and 
quickened his pace towards the house. 

Maud was in the study when he entered. 
The flush had left her face, but returned 
when she saw him. He advanced and 
took her hand. 

“So soon back!” she cried. “When I 
came down yesterday, they told me you 
had gone to town, and probably would not 
return; and I was so horribly vexed !”’ 

“Were you? That's kind of yon, 
indeed !” 

“Well you know—I mean 

“What you say. I believe that firmly, 
for you have the credit of being quite un- 
conventional. No, I merely went to London 
on business, and, that finished, I returned 
at once. Where is your sister?” 

** Out.” 

** And her husband ?” 

“How can you ask such a question? 
With her, of course. They have gone to 
pay a visit.” 

“A visit; where? I, I beg your pardon, 
how very rude of me to ask such a ques- 
tion! What a tell-tale face you have, Miss 
Creswell. I saw the rudeness I had com- 
mitted by your expression.” 

“You give me credit formore power thanI 
possess. There was no rudeness in your ask- 
ing. They have gone to Woolgreaves.” 

“To Woolgreaves !” 

“Yes. Mrs. Creswell called here two 
days ago, the day you went to London, 
but Gertrude and George were out, so she 
left a note stating she was very anxious to 
see them, and they have gone over there 
to-day. They had no notion you would 
have come down, or they would not have 

gone. I am so sorry they’re not here.” 


” 





“T confess I am not.” 

“Not sorry! That’s not polite. 
are you not sorry P” 

“ Because I wanted to talk to you.” 

“To me ?” 

“Yes, to you. I’vesomething to consult 
you about, in relation to my recent visit to 
town, rather a difficult matter, but I have 
all faith in your good judgment.” 

“Tm afraid you rate my judgment too 
highly, Mr. Joyce; but at all events you 
may be assured of my answering you 
honestly, and to the best of my power.”’ 

“That is all Task. That granted, I can 
make sure of the rest. And really it is not 
such a great matter after all. Only a little 
advice, but such advice as only a woman, 
more than that, only a peculiar kind of 
woman, can give.” 

“Do I fulfil the requirements ?” 

“ Exactly.” 

“Then proceed at once. And I will 

romise to answer exactly as I think.” 

“Well, then, I have a friend, about my 
own age, of sufficiently mean birth, whose 
father was a man of restricted views and 
small mind, both cramped and narrowed 
by the doctrines of the religious sect to 
which he belonged, but whose mother was 
an angel. Unfortunately the mother died 
too soon after the boy’s birth to be of much 
good to him, beyond leaving him the re- 
collection of her sweet face and voice and 
influence ; a recollection which he cherishes 
to this day. After his wife’s death the boy’s 
father became more and more imbued with 
the sectarian doctrines, an undue observance 
of which had already had its effect in his 
home, and, dying shortly after, left his son 
almost unprovided for, and friendless, save 
in such friendship as the lad might have 
made for himself. This, however, proved 
sufficient. The master of the school at 
which the lad attended took great interest 
in him, half adopted him as it were, and 
when the youth was old enough, took him 
as his assistant in the school. This would 
have met my friend’s views sufficiently, for 
he was a plodding hardworking fellow, had 
he had no other motive; but he had another : 
he was in love with the schoolmaster’s 
daughter, and she returned his passion. 
Am I wearying you with this rigmarole ?” 

“You know you are not. Please go 
on!” 

“So they proceeded in their Arcadian 
simplicity, until the schoolmaster died, 
leaving his wife and daughter unprovided 
for, and my friend had to go out into 
the world to seek his fortunc—to seek his 
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bread rather, I should say! bread, to be 
shared, as soon as he had found enough 
of it, with his betrothed. But while he was 
floundering away, throwing out a grappling- 
iron here and there, striving to attach him- 
self to something where bread was to be 
earned, the young lady had a slice of cake 
offered to her, and, as she had always pre- 
ferred cake to bread, she accepted it at 
once, and thought no more of the man who 
was hunting so eagerly for penny rolls for 
her sake. You follow me?” 

“Yes, yes! Pray go on!” 

“Well, I’m nearly at the end of my 
story! When my friend found that the 
only person in the world who was dear to 
him had treated him so basely, he thought 
he should die, and he said he should, but he 
didn’t. He suffered frightfully ; he never 
attempts to deny that ; thought there was an 
end of all things for him; that life was 
henceforth a blank, and all that sort of 
thing, for which see the circulating library. 
But he recovered; he threw himself into 
the penny-roll hunting with greater vigour 
than ever, and he succeeded wonderfully. 
For a time, whenever his thoughts turned 
towards the woman who had treated him 
so shamefully, had jilted him so heart- 
lessly, he was full of anger and hopes for 
revenge, but that period passed away, and 
the desire to improve his position, and to 
make progress in the work which he had 
undertaken, occupied all his attention. 
Then he found that this was not sufficient ; 
that his heart yearned for some one to love, 
for some one to be loved by, and he found 
that some one, but he did not ask her to 
become his wife !” 

“ He did not. Why not ?” 

“Because he was afraid her mind might 
have been poisoned by some warped story 
of his former engagement, some rr 

“Could he swear to her that his story, 
as you have told it to me, is true?” 

“He could, and he would !” 

“Then she would not be worthy of his 
love if she refused to believe him !”’ 

“ Ah, Mand, dearest and best, is there 
any need to involve the story further ; have 
you not known its meaning from the out- 
set? Heart-whole and intact, I offer you 
my hand, and swear to do my best to make 
the rest of our lives happy if you take it. 
You don’tanswer. Ah, 1 don’t want you to. 
Thanks, dear, a thousand times, for giving 
me a new, fresh, worthy interest in hfe!” 


“You here, Mr. Joyce ? 
you get back ?” 


Why, when did 





“Half an hour since, Gertrude. 
did not expect me, I hear !” 

“Certainly not, or we shouldn’t have 
gone out. And we did no good after all.” 

“No good? How do you mean?” 

“ Oh, madam wasout. However, bother 
madam. Did you see Lady Caroline ?” 

“T did.” 

“ And did you settle about Maud’s stay- 
ing with us ?” 

“No.” 

“Nor about her going to her lady- 
ship’s ?”’ 

“No.” 

“Why, what on earth was the use of 
your going to town? What have you 
settled P” 

“That she’s to stay with—me.” 

“With you?” 

“ With me.” 

“ Why, you don’t mean to say that you’re 
going—that she’s going-——— ?” 

“1 do, exactly that.” 

“Qh, you dear Walter! I am so de- 
lighted! Here, George! What didI say 
about those three crows we saw as we were 
driving in the pony chaise? They did 
mean a wedding, after all!’ 


You 


UNDER THE CHANNEL. 


Pernars there is no journey so well known 
to so many people as the water journey that 
has to be made in passing between England 
and France. Perhaps there isnone which, with 
a fair reference to its length, excites such strong 
feelings of repugnance in so many travellers. 
It is wonderful that the many inconveniences 
attendant on the passage across the British 
Channel should have been so long and s0 
patiently borne. Rich and poor, sea-sick and 
sound, dukes and Cook’s excursionists, pleasure- 
seekers and men of business, no matter; the 
same brush is prepared for their general tar- 
ring. To the complexion of being made tho- 
roughly wretched for a certain (or uncertain) 
number of hours, must we all come, who wish 
now and again to improve our minds or estates 
by foreign travel. 

Consider the arrival of the train from Paris, 
facetiously termed of grande vitesse, at the 
Railway ‘Terminus at Boulogne, on a wet night 
when there is a nice breeze blowing. It is not 
comfortable, that omnibus drive to the boat 
which has to be achieved after you have extri- 
cated yourself from the railway carriage of the 
Chemin de Ferdu Nord. To slide and stagger 
down a wet and slippery ladder with the rain 
beating in your face, and the wind madly 
striving to get rid of your hat, is not pleasant. 
To dispose safely and satisfactorily of the small 
articles of luggage which it is necessary to carry 
in the hand, is troublesome. It is a sorry 
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business to watch your pet boxes, marked, it 
may be, ‘‘with care,” forming part of an ava- 
lanche of luggage crashing down a wooden 
slide on to the wet deck. But these are minor 
difficulties, and may occur under many other 
circumstances. It is when the boat clears the 
pier-head and takes that first convulsive leap 
at the bar, like a buck-jumping horse at an 
unexpected hurdle, that you may look for the 
commencement of your real troubles. You, Mr. 
Reader, are travelling with Mr. Writer and 
Mr. Friend. It has long been notorious to 
Mr. Writer’s family and friends that he has a 
gift of becoming sea-sick on the shortest provo- 
cation. It accordingly affords you no surprise to 
find your friend diving hurriedly into the cabin, 
obviously surrendering himself to his fate. But, 
if it so happen that you are strange to the 
boats appropriated to the service of the South- 
Eastern Railway, it will surprise you to see 
him very shortly tumble up-stairs again with 
horror depicted on his pale face ; and you 
will be astonished to see him cast himself 
down in the rain by the side of Mr. Friend, 
who, equally sea-sick but more knowing, has 
not attempted the cabin. A sniff—one sniff 
will prove the fact—down the cabin stairs, will 
explain all. The Black Hole of Caleutta 
would have had few terrors for an acclimatised 
steward of a Channel boat. Perhaps, being 
yourself a good sailor, you are prepared to 
enjoy the passage? No expectation could be 
more fallacious! The narrow boat, built for 
speed alone, is driven through, not over, the 
tumbling, chopping waves of the Channel ; and 
takes whole seas aboard at every pitch and roll. 
Add the driving spray, and from being wet 
through there is no escape. The cabin is al- 
ready crammed with victims, too miserably 
ill to be conscious of the villanous atmosphere 
they breathe, and there would be no getting 
into it even if you wished. You must stay 
on deck exposed to the tender mercies of the 
weather. In all directions are ladies, prone 
and prostrate, vainly endeavouring to protect 
themselves with shawls, or rugs, or oilskin 
garments, lent (for a consideration) by the crew, 
who drive a brisk and profitable trade in such 
articles. Clothes are spoilt, tempers suffer, 
and a dripping and moody band emerge on the 
Folkestone pier. The two hours’ railway 
journey up to town, with salt water sticky in 
your hair, stiffening your clothes, and running 
out at the cuffs of your many coats; with evil 
suggestions of stale cabin pervading your fel- 
low-travellers ; and somebody in a middle seat 
becoming retrospectively ill on peppermint 
drops, and plunging at the window, is a weari- 
ness to the flesh. The excellent general ar- 
rangements and the marvellous punctuality of 
the run between Paris and London, stand a 
great chance of being forgotten in the remem- 
brance of the horrors and discomforts of the 
middle passage. 

In dry weather it is not so bad; but, even 
in dry weather, if there be any sea on (and the 
vexed waters of the Channel, like the course 
of true love, rarely run smooth) to remain on 





deck is to be drenched with spray, while to go 
below is as repugnant to the mind of any one 
with even rudimentary ideas of cleanliness and 
ventilation, in dry weather as in wet. It is 
amazing that while the land service improves so 
much and so steadily (a little more liberality in 
some of the train arrangements on the French 
side, being now almost all that can be asked 
for), the sea arrangements should remain abso- 
lutely barbarous. Except in the matters, im- 
portant enough no doubt, of speed and safety, 
the Channel steamboats are as far behind the 
age, and the requirements of the service on 
which they are employed, as if they were so 
many Margate hoys. 

In a greater or less degree the Boulogne and 
Folkestone passage is representative of all, 
with one strong point in its favour. It is the 
shortest. 

It would seem, on the face of the case, that 
the remedy for this disagreeable state of things 
is simple. The employment of larger and more 
commodious steamers seems the first thing to 
ask for. Unfortunately, the greater number of 
the Channel harbours on either side, are not 
suited for the reception of very large vessels ; 
and, to combine comfort with the high rate of 
speed which the travelling public has learned 
to insist upon, steamers of considerable size 
would be necessary. This consideration would 
shelve the whole question with many people. 
They would be satisfied to go on with the 
existing system, however wretched, comfort- 
ing themselves with the reflection that there 
is no help for it, and that people whose busi- 
ness or pleasure leads them across the Chan- 
nel, must make the best of what they can get 
there. 

But there is another and an important point 
to be considered: a point which, as it touches 
the pocket, is likely to receive very respect- 
ful attention from two great commercial 
countries. Business men have long complained 
sadly of the great cost attaching to the rapid 
carriage of goods between France and Eng- 
land, owing to the heavy extra expenses at- 
tendant on transhipment. Experienced heads 
have been laid together, to endeavour to devise 
some scheme by which a continuous railway 
service between London and Paris might be 
secured. As in most cases where some great 
change is involved, or where some strikingly 
novel application of the arts of the engineer is 
required, the general public has smiled rather 
contemptuously on the suggestions made, and 
has looked upon some of the schemes proposed 
as purely visionary. But those whose business 
it has been to discuss the question practically, 
and who are well aware of the vast amount of 
money that is yearly lost, not only in shipping 
charges, but in actual damage to goods in the 
various loadings and unloadings to which they 
are subjected, are convinced that the time has 
arrived when this important question must be 
seriously taken in hand. Moreover: the pas- 
senger traffic alone shows an increase suffi- 
ciently great to warrant considerable improve- 
ments, even of a costly nature. It is, and has 
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been for some years, steadily increasing at the 
rate of ten per cent per annum. 

Three plans have been proposed to effect 
the desired object. 

The first, which naturally grows out of the 
instinctive ery for larger steamers, can scarcely 
be called a plan for a continuous railway. It is 
proposed to employ very large steam-vessels 
of a peculiar build, on to which the trains 
shall be run bodily. The ferry vessel will 
then steam across to the opposite side, where 
the train will be run off it and on to the 
shore line. All trouble and discomfort at- 
tendant even on a change of carriage will be 
avoided. A truck may be loaded in London 
and, untouched by the way, be unloaded in 
Paris. 

At first sight this seems a sufficiently in- 
genious plan. Mr. Scott Russell has clearly 
demonstrated its practicability on a consider- 
able scale, by the example of the Lake of Con- 
stance : across whose occasionally stormy waters 
heavy trains have been successfully ferried daily 
for some months. 

But, unfortunately, the running of the trains 
on to the steam-vessels, the running of them off 
again, the lashings on the one side and the cast- 
ing loose on the other, must occupy a consider- 
able time. And the question of time is one that 
in this matter must be steadily kept in view. 
Again, this plan does not get rid of the Channel, 
and it may reasonably be argued that the dif- 
ficulties arising from tempest, fog, or other 
delay and danger-bringing causes, would be 
incomparably greater in the Channel than on 
the Boden See. After all, then, the ferry plan, 
though in many respects a good remedy, is a 
partial one only: while the expense of con- 
structing harbours of sufficient magnitude, and 
of building steamers fitted for the great strain 
they would be called upon to bear, would be 
very large. 

Is it possible to construct a really continuous 
railway between Franee and England? And 
is it possible to do the work at a cost admitting 
of a remunerative profit? These are the two 
questions to which it is of importance to obtain 
satisfactory replies. 

An eminent French engineer proposed some 
years ago a magnificent scheme for the con- 
struction of no less a work than a railway 
bridge across the Straits of Dover. In- 
genious calculations, elaborate plans, and 
highly-coloured drawings, have not been want- 
ing to attract public attention to this scheme. 
Royal personages are reported to have looked 
upon it with favour. It received close and 
careful attention from experts and others in- 
terested in the matter. But, however pleasant 
the prospect of being able to cross the Channel 
with no break of gauge, with no apprehension 
of sea-sickness, and with no burrowing or 
tunnelling in the dark, the plan developed for- 
midable difficulties when it came to be practi- 
cally examined ; the closer the criticism, the 
more serious and obvious the objections. In 
the -first place the engineering difficulties were 
found to be of a most startling description. For 





the purposes of the ordinary navigation, such a 
bridge must be at least two hundred feet above 
high-water mark. ‘The piers, which would 
have to be carried up some four hundred feet, 
would require to be strong enough to with- 
stand, not only the weight and vibration of the 
traflic, but the violence of the most furious 
winter storms. In addition to these piers (in 
themselves a serious addition to the difficulties of 
a navigation already sufliciently overcrowded 
and hazardous), the engineer proposed the con- 
struction in mid-channel of an island and port of 
refuge : the existence of which, in such a situa- 
tion, would probably have proved a fruitful 
source of trouble and danger to passing vessels. 
Apart from these considerations, the question 
of cost, by no means to be lost sight of even 
in the consideration of magnificent proposals 
such as this, was found to be decidedly against 
the adoption of the plan, or any modification of 
it. Piers four hundred feet high, artificial 
islands, harbours of refuge out at sea, and 
divers ‘vorks on a similarly grand scale, are not 
to be constructed for nothing : especially, when 
the distance to be spanned is some four-and- 
twenty miles. Even supposing the engineering 
difficulties to be surmounted—and with the 
wonderful examples we have before us, it seems 
difficult to believe that there is practically any 
limit to engineering achievements —then it 
became a question whether the over-channel 
railway bridge could ever be successful, com- 
mercially. ‘The estimated cost of such a bridge 
was some fifty millions sterling: so hopeless a 
sum that the plan was speedily relegated to the 
limbo of abortive projects. 

If you have to cross the sea in a railway 
carriage, and can neither cross on the water in 
a ferry vessel, nor over the water on a bridge, 
the only remaining way lies either in the water, 
or under the water. 

To cross ix the water would necessitate the 
sinking of a tube or tubes. Of that operation the 
practicability is, to say the least, doubtful. 
Even when you had got your tube to the 
bottom of the sea, its troubles would only 
begin. It would always be liable to external 
injury ; and it would be next to impossible to 
protect it from continual leakage. Continual 
leakage would in no long time prove fatal to its 
usefulness, and, finally, to its existence. 

What, then, about passing under the water ? 
What, in a word, about tunnelling below the 
bed of the Channel from coast to coast ? 

The conditions on which the success of such 
an enterprise depend, are comparatively few 
and simple. ‘The first condition relates to the 
geological formation in which the work would 
have to be done. 

It has frequently been pointed out, and there 
appears to be no difference of opinion on the 
subject, that there are to be found, on opposite 
sides of the Channel, tracts of coast present- 
ing geological features almost identical. The 
English coast between Deal and Folkestone, 
for instance, corresponds in every parti- 
cular with three miles of the French coast, a 
little to the westward of Calais. That the 
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same formations continue under the bed of the 
sea is a probability that has been noticed 
in a report to the Geological Society on ‘the 
Chalk Ridges which extend parallel to the 
Cliffs on each side of the Channel tending 
towards the North Sea,” by Captain J. B. 
Martin, in 1839. Careful geological investiga- 
tion has been made with a view to discover 
whether the chalk formations obtaining on each 
coast continue unbroken‘for the whole dis- 
tance dividing theni; and there appears no 
reasonable cause to doubt that this is the 
case. 

Impressed by these facts, Mr. William Low, 
an engineer who for many years had been 
confident of the feasibility of connecting the 
English and French railway systems, by 
means of a sub-channel tunnel, set himself 
earnestly to examine for himself the geological 
formations of the two shores. After most 
careful examination, Mr. Low became satisfied 
that the deductions of the geologists were 
correct. His examination of the borings for 
several artesian wells on both sides of the 
Channel, strengthened his opinion as to the 
regularity of the strata. It became his firm 
conviction that along a certain line, about half 
a mile west of the South Foreland, and four 
miles west of Calais, the tunnel could be made 
entirely through the lower, or grey, chalk: 
which, owing to its comparative freedom from 
water, and other qualities, would be a most 
desirable stratum in which to work. With the 
result of these investigations, and with plans 
of the tunnels he projected, Mr. Low, in 
1867, betook himself to the Emperor of the 
French: who, giving the English projector a 
most cordial reception, desired him further to 
organise his plans, and to come again when he 
might be prepared to submit definite proposals. 

In 1856, M. Thomé de Gamond, a French 
engineer of repute, who had for many years 
been advocating the construction of a tunnel 
between England and France, obtained, by 
order: of the emperor, an investigation of his 
plans at the hands of a scientific commission. 
This body, satisfied with the substantial accu- 
racy of M. de Gamond’s geological conclu- 
sions, recommended that his investigations 
should be practically tested by sinking pits on 
the two coasts, and driving a few short head- 
ings under the sea at the expense of the two 
governments. Owing possibly to the back- 
wardness of the Great British Circumlocution 
Office, this recommendation does not appear 
to have had any practical result. In 1857, 
M. de Gamond published the upshot of his 
researches, and the report of the commis- 
sion; and at the Paris Exposition of 1867, he 
publicly exhibited his plans. It was very 
natural that Mr. Low, after his interview 
with the emperor, should put himself in com- 
munication with M. Thomé de Gamond. ‘This 
gentleman unreservedly placed his experience 
at Mr. Low’s disposal, and, after a time, the 
results of their joint labours were laid before 
Mr. James Brunlees. He, after careful exa- 
mination, consented to co-operate with the 


two engineers in the prosecution of the work. 
A committee of French and English gentle- 
men of influence and position was, by desire 
of the emperor, formed to further the project ; 
and it is by the executive committee of this 
body, under the chairmanship of Lord Richard 
Grosvenor, that the matter is now practically 
brought before the public. 

But the opinions of Messrs. Low and Brun- 
lees, and of M. Thomé de Gamond, received 
further confirmation. ' 

Mr. John Hawkshaw, whose name is well 
known to the public at large and to the 
engineering world, was induced to test the 
question, and to ascertain by elaborate in- 
dependent investigation the possibility of a 
sub-channel tunnel. With characteristic care 
and caution he took nothing for granted, but 
went himself over the whole ground already 
traversed by Mr. Low and by M. de Gamond. 
His geological researches led him to the same 
conclusions, and his expression of opinion in 
favour of the grey chalk was very decided. 
Not even satisfied with the theoretical re- 
sults of these investigations, carefully though 
they were made, Mr. Hawkshaw held it neces- 
sary to make borings on each coast, at the 
precise points at which the ends of the tunnel 
would be situated. Thus Mr. Hawkshaw and 
the French commission came to the same de- 
cision. Now; the well at Calais, from which 
a considerable part of the geological inferences 
had been drawn, was at some distance from 
the spot where it was proposed to begin the 
tunnel on the French side, and possibly the 
strata might, in the precise place indicated, 
not run as anticipated. 

This did not, however, turn out to be the 
ease. The actual borings conclusively proved 
the correctness of the views entertained. 

The boring on the English coast was com- 
menced at St. Margaret’s Bay, near the 
South Foreland, in the beginning of 1866, and 
was satisfactorily completed in 1867. It was 
carried completely through the chalk and 
into the green sand, which was reached at a 
depth of five hundred and forty feet below 
high water. ‘The boring on the French coast, 
three miles westward of Calais, was carried to 
a depth of five hundred and twenty feet below 
high water. It was intended to pass through 
the chalk, as on the English side, but accident 
frustrated this design. 

Simultaneously with these borings, the bot- 
tom of the Channel was carefully examined by 
means of a steamer provided with all suitable 
apparatus. ‘The main useful results esta- 
blished by these experiments appear to be, that 
on the English coast the depth of chalk is four 
hundred and seventy feet below high water—of 
which two hundred and ninety-five feet are of 
the grey formation, in which it is proposed to 
work ;- that on the French coast, the depth of 
chalk is seven hundred and fifty feet—four 
hundred and eighty being grey; and that 
there appears to be no room to doubt the 
regularity of the strata between the two shores 
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So, it would seem, firstly, that the chief con- 
dition is satisfactorily ensured, and that the geo- 
logical formation of the sea’s bed is such as to 
admit of the excavation of a tunnel through 
the lower grey chalk; and secondly, that it 
is not necessary to go to a depth unsuitable 
for railway traffic. It is calculated that the 
approaches to the tunnel can be constructed at 
gradients not exceeding one foot in eighty. 

The next point of paramount importance to 
the travelling public, is the question of the 
safety of the tunnel when made. The dangers 
most carefully to be guarded against, are two: 
any possible irruption of water from the sea, 
or from unexpected land-springs; any de- 
ficiency in ventilation. 

There need be little apprehension of spring 
waters. The difficulty in sinking wells through 
the chalk, on either side of the Channel, has 
been, not to keep the water out, but to get at it. 
A well sunk at Calais to the depth of a thousand 
feet, failed to find water at all; and in sink- 
ing deep wells at Dover, water was not to be 
found either until the driving of headings was 
resorted to. Even the Castle well, which is 
three hundred and sixty-three feet deep, and 
below high-water mark, is pumped dry by 
a thirty horse-power engine in three hours. 
Firm chalk, in fact, not split by fissures and 
defects, is not a good water-conducting stratum. 
In the Paris district, for instance, the artesian 
wells have been sunk through the chalk, which 
is there at least thirteen hundred feet thick. 

If the dangers of land-water, so to speak, be 
thus slight, the dangers to be apprehended from 
sea-water appear to be even slighter. The 
proposed excavation would be nowhere nearer 
the bed of the sea than .a hundred feet. 
It would seem to be most unlikely that the 
sea should make its way through this thick- 
ness of chalk. Many Cornish mines ex- 
tend for considerable distances below the sea, 
and their comparative immunity from inroads 
of the sea is remarked by Pryce in his treatise 
on Minerals, Mines, and Mining, published in 
1778. His explanation is, that such fissures as 
may possibly exist, and which might be per- 
meable by water, have been, in long course of 
time, filled up by some impervious substance 
deposited by the action of the water itself, and 
thus a massive ceiling, as it were, of concrete 
has been formed above the mines. In the 
opinion of the eminent engineers who are ad- 
vising Lord Richard Grosvenor’s Executive 
Committee, this is probably the case in the 
Channel grey chalk ; and looking at this cir- 
cumstance and at the nature of the chalk, 
they do not anticipate being troubled with 
more water than can be easily disposed of by 
ordinary pumping operations. 

The financial part of the question may be 
considered with the ventilation question. At 
present, with the imperfect data we have to 
go upon, it is matter of great difficulty to say 
what such an excavation would be likely to 
cost. Given no unforeseen impediment, given no 
incursion of unexpected water, given no break 
in the strata, a trustworthy calculation might 











be arrived at. But in the face of the unknown 
possibilities lying at the bottom of the sea, the 
committee wisely abstain from yet addressing 
themselves to the cost of the tunnel, or to 
the commercial questions of profits, capital, 
and dividends. They propose, first—following 
the suggestions of their eminent scientific 
advisers, and the original proposal of Mr. Low 
—to commence their work by sinking pits 
on each shore, atid by driving thence two 
small headings, or galleries, from each country, 
connected by transverse driftways. Ventila- 
tion would thus be secured in the manner 
customary in coal mines and works of a similar 
nature, and the feasibility or otherwise of con- 
necting England and France by a submarine 
tunnel would be proved. When this is done, 
or when so much of it is done as fairly to 
prove the case, then the committee will 
consider the time arrived for carrying out their 
great enterprise in all its magnificent details. 
All points relating to the permanent tunnels 
would be settled by the experience gained in 
making the headings. The point of ventilation 
could be satisfactorily determined in the pre- 
liminary workings. It is computed that to 
preserve perfect ventilation in the completed 
tunnel, currents of air should be driven through 
it at the rate of ten miles an hour by steam- 
engines of from six to seven hundred horse 
power, 

The cost of these preliminary headings is 
reckoned, upon careful calculation, at two mil- 
lions sterling; and to that amount the loss, in 
the event of non-success, would be confined. 
For the purpose of raising this sum of money, 
the committee ask for a joint guarantee from the 
two governments, of interest at the rate of five 
per cent on any amount they shall expend up 
to two millions—that is to say, for an annual 
guarantee of fifty thousand pounds from each. 
It is not necessary that the whole of the two 
millions should be expended; for should the 
guaranteeing governments be dissatisfied with 
the progress oi the works, or with their nature 
or results, they would at any time have power 
to stop the works. At the worst, and sup- 
posing the whole sum to be expended and no 
satisfactory result attained, fifty thousand 
pounds a year for a certain number of years 
(for the operation of a sinking fund would in 
process of time replace the capital) is not a 
very large sum for a great nation to expend in 
so great an attempt. If the preliminary head- 
ings turn out successful, there will be no 
ditticulty in raising the capital necessary to 
complete and to work the tunnel; and the 
guaranteeing governments will speedily be re- 
leased from their obligations. 

As relates to the French government, the 
committee have, it is understood, every reason 
to be satisfied with their prospects. On this 
side of the Channel things progress more 
slowly, and Circumlocutionism is a little difficult 
to move. The matter has lately been brought 
before the President of the Board of Trade, 
and will probably, at no distant period, assume 
a definite shape. The six gentlemen who 
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sign the report to the Executive Committee, 
on which we have largely drawn in this 
paper, distinctly express their opinion that the 
risk in Channel Tunnelling is confined to one 
contingency only, and that is the possibility of 
sea water finding its way by some unforeseen 
fissure into the workings, in quantities too great 
to be overcome. Otherwise, they consider 
that the work may be done with comparative 
ease and rapidity. The six gentlemen in 
question are Messrs. John Hawkshaw, James 
Brunlees, and William Low; MM. Paulin 
Talabot, Michel Chevalier, and Thomé de 
Gamond. 

If the scientific advisers of the two govern- 
ments be satisfied with the exactness of these 
gentlemen's researches, and with the sound- 
ness of their deductions, it is probable that the 
Channel Tunnel will, before long, take its 
place as one of the things to be tried, at least. 





LOAFERS IN INDIA, 


‘¢ A STRANGER asks to see the Lord of Life,” 
said my bearer. Strangers were then rare in 
the Upper Provinces of India, and strangers who 
don’t tell who they are, seldom prove welcome 
anywhere. But the man, said my servant, was 
an European, and I could not refuse to see 
him. A more miserable-looking object I have 
seldom seen. He was about thirty years 
old, tall, lean, and gaunt: with great hungry 
eyes, hollow cheeks tanned by exposure to 
the sun, neglected hair and beard, On his 
head was an old felt hat, which he removed 
when making his approach; on his back was 
a ragged alpaca coat; on his legs were an 
equally ragged pair of native pyjamas; a pair 
of shoes that would searcely hold together, were 
on his feet. His neck was bare, and if he 
wore any part of a shirt it must have been the 
skirt only. He came of course to beg. Before 
deciding how to deal with him, I bade him sit 
down and tell me his story. 

He started conversation by informing me that 
he had not eaten since yesterday. I called to 
the khitmutgar whom I saw laying the table 
within the house, to bring him some curry. 
My visitor went to work upon the curry, like a 
wolf, and then asked forsome water. His tone 
hada whine about it quite different from its 
clear ring when he told his honest want of 
food. I was sure he had never come to his 
— condition upon water, so I told the 

hitmutgar to bring brandy as well. 

My guest's eyes brightened when he heard 
the order. He despatched the brandy and water 
as he had despatched the curry; and the double 
stimulus produced a magical effect. I hadnoticed 
an improvement in his manner when he took 
aseat. Now that he had eaten and drunk, I 
saw that he had lived on equal terms with 
gentlemen ; so it appeared when he proceeded 
to give an account of himself. 

He had come out to India as a cadet in the 
company’s service, some twelve years before. 
From the rank of ensign he had passed to that 





of lieutenant in the ordinary course of seniority. 
But he had got into debt, and done a few shabby 
things to get out of it. They were not military 
offences, nor indictable; but they got him a 
bad name, and for an officer who has once 
gota bad name, there is not much hope in the 
service. Sooner or later he will be caught 
tripping, and then probably cashiered. My 
visitor had a reputation for unruliness, under 
the influence of brandy-and-water ; so when, 
after a time, he got into a-drunken quarrel, 
and misconducted himself so far as to be brought 


to court-martial, he was cashiered and cast upon | 


the world. 

Had he been a man of rank or fortune 
there might have been hope. But he was 
neither. His father had made him an allow- 
ance when in the army, but considered that 
it would “‘ do him no good” when he had shut 
himself from that career. From other branches 
of the public service he was necessarily ex- 
cluded. But he was not without friends. 
One of these, a merchant in Calcutta, took 
him into his office. He soon tired of the 
regularity of the employment, and sought in- 
dependent action. So he started a carrying 
company, with himself for treasurer. ‘This 
might have succeeded; but he confounded 
profits with receipts, in a not uncommon man- 
ner, and the shareholders, with a prejudice in 
favour of dividends, wound up the concern. 


Then he obtained employment from a specu- | 
lator to go to Australia and buy horses. He | 
was fit for this kind of work, and bought | 
well, but had very little money to receive on | 
his return, for his accounts went wrong, and | 
this failure was fatal to his obtaining more of | 


the same kind of business. He had all this 
time been increasing his debts instead of paying 
them; and Calcutta being hot with creditors, 
he sought the French settlement of Chanderna- 


gore. How he lived there he could scarcely | 


say, but he got a small remittance from home, 


borrowed a little more, ran up as many bills as | 


his credit would permit, and when other re- 
sources failed, managed to make pocket-money 
at billiards. He had considered Calcutta too 
hot for him, but Chandernagore became hotter. 


So he went back to the capital, and, being | 


arrested there, obtained, in time, relief under the 
bankruptcy law. Being then, as he said, “ free 
as air,” he went to the North-West. There he 
found some men driving a roaring trade as 
retail store-keepers, who agreed to advance him 
a little capital, and with this he set up a news- 


paper. In his prospectus he announced his | 


new venture to be an uncompromising champion 
of liberty ; and, in pursuance of his programme, 


he attacked, with the utmost violence, every | 


person in any authority, from the governor- 


general down to the deputy-collector of the | 


station. Below that grade he seemed inclined 
to think that honesty was possible. He was 
equally hard upon the military department. 
Nobody in the service found favour in his 
patriotic journal but the non - commissioned 
officers, except commissioned officers below the 
rank of major, when they chanced to get into 
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trouble. All this he told me very candidly, 
and with a humorous sense of his claims to the 
censorship of public morals. He was not 
sparing, either, of people in private life, and his 
columns were seldom free from personal scan- 
dals. But to his astonishment he found that all 
these attractions failed to make the paper pro- 
fitable. His patrons, the tradesmen, enjoyed 
the fun for a time, but after six months or so 
found it expensive ; whereupon the organ of 
liberty collapsed, and its editor vanished. 

He found his next home in the hills, where he 
got the post of assistant-master at a school, but 
received, after a few weeks, a summary dis- 
missal under some circumstances of scandal. 
Returning to the plains, and finding no further 
opening for his talents in civil life, he enlisted 
in a foot regiment under an assumed name. 
Hisoriginal training fitted him for a soldier, but 
subordination was not in his way, and he was 
rapidly coming to grief again when he hit on a 
happyidea. This involved a commercial specula- 
tion; and one of his friends who had found the 
money for the paper was so pleased with it, that 
he bought the discharge of the speculator, who 
was now in a fair way of being set up again in 
the world. He enjoyed for some time a hand- 
some salary for helping to work out his idea, 
and his share of the ultimate gains promised 
to secure him a fortune, when he eloped 
with a friend’s wife. He had every reason to 
repent of what he called this ‘ aristocratic 
folly,” for his absence lost him his appoint- 
ment, prospects, and all. His fortunes never 
prospered from that time. He tried a native 
state, got a commission in the service of 
the rajah, but left this service to become the 
agent of another rajah, who had been dispos- 
sessed, and whose claims he undertook to agitate 
against the government. He received a con- 
siderable advance of money wherewith to be- 
gin operations, but lost it all in one night at 
blind hookey. ‘The patron would not advance 
more until some work was done, and as the 
agent could not work without funds, he was 
obliged to give up his trust altogether. His 
latest misadventure had occurred at Bombay, 
whither he had gone on his way to England, to 
lay the case of his client before the throne of 
justice. From Bombay he had made his way 
to where he now was ; mostly on foot ; obtaining 
shelter in native bazaars and serais; providing 
for himself as long as ten rupees, with which 
he had set out, would provide for him; and 
then depending upon charity. 

What did he intend doing now? I asked 
him the question without making any com- 
ment on his career; for comment would have 
been useless. He did not seem quite certain 
what he intended doing now, but had an idea 
of obtaining some employment in Calcutta, if 
he could manage to get so far. However, he 
was in no state to travel, and looked a great 
deal too much like a half-famished hyzna to 
be admitted into any respectable business, so 
I advised him to stay where he was—not in 
my house, but in quarters which I promised to 
obtain for him. The means of payment and a 





small allowance for his subsistence were ob- 
tainable, to some extent at any rate, from 
a local fund provided for such purposes. In 
the mean time I gave him a decent suit of 
clothes, and saw to his accommodation for the 
night. 

I am particular in my account of this man’s 
case, because he is a representative of a large 
and increasing class in India, where the 
“loafer” has for some years past been a nui- 
sance to society and an embarrassment to the 
state. The loafer is not always a cashiered 
officer, or a gentleman even in the lowest con- 
ventional sense of the term. He belongs asa 
general rule to lower grades of life. He has 
come to the country, perhaps as a private 
soldier, perhaps as a railway guard or driver, 
perhaps as a clerk, perhaps on speculation, 
to take his chance of employment. In former 
times, any European of moderately good cha- 
racter and conduct might be sure of a certain 
position in the country. It was only when 
his habits actually disabled him for work, 
or when he committed some offence involving a 
flagrant breach of the law, that he was liable 
to fall to a state of actual destitution. But 
the establishment of the new régime in India, 
with its attendant results in opening new fields 
of industry and enterprise, and inducing over- 
speculation, has brought the usual conse- 
quences. Englishmen with energy and skill 
are now exposed to competition; and those 
who fail in either of these requirements must 
expect a very hard life. Large numbers do so 
fail. They have expected too much, and de- 
served too little; at best, they have proved 
unqualified for the task before them. Their 
physical health or their moral health has 
been below the requirements of the climate. 
They have yielded to temptations: of which 
excessive drinking is one. Such men neces- 
sarily go to the dogs. 

There are loafers by nature, and there are 
loafers by circumstance. Some men inevitably 
fall into the condition, in a country like India ; 
and it is only when they can command money, 
that they escape from its worst consequences. 
Others make a few downward steps, and can 
never muster strength to recover lost ground. 
Sailors were the first class that took to loafing 
in large numbers. For sailors, however, special 
provision has been made by benevolence and 
legislation; and their chances of falling into 
permanent loaferism are far less than they were 
a few years ago. Soldiers are still exposed to 
temptation in a very large degree. The re- 
straints of military discipline, though relieved 
by a great deal of accommodation to circum- 
stances, are still very irksome in India, and the 
majority of ‘‘ time-expired” men never re-enlist, 
but take their discharge as soon as they are en- 
titled to it. Some doso in reckless indifference to 
the future; others with the view of im- 
proving their position in a land where Euro- 
peans enjoy by tradition a prescriptive right 
to make their fortunes, and where, even in 
these days, moderately well - conducted, and 
even moderately ill-conducted men with white 
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faces manage to make far better positions for 
themselves than they could make in their own 
country. Re-enlistment, then, has become 
the exception rather than the rule. Besides 
railway employés who have been dismissed for 
drunkenness or other misconduct, and mis- 
cellaneous ge who have sunk from better 
positions, or have never been able to get 
positions to sink from, a large number of 
ticket-of-leave men have of late years migrated 
from Western Australia, anda great many other 
undeniably queer characters have also swelled 
the number of immigrants from the ‘ fifth 
quarter of the globe.” Many of these come 
in charge of consignments of horses, but many 
on speculation, to make their fortunes from 
the shakings of the pagoda tree. Most of both 
classes are loafers ready made. 

In every part of the country, European 
vagrants have become a nuisance and a pest. 
They corrupt our soldiers; they infuse false- 
hood concerning us among the natives, espe- 
cially in native states, where the most intel- 
ligent among them do their best towards 
fomenting political intrigues ; they lower our 
national character everywhere ; and they bring 
lawlessness and violence upon our highways, 
and to our very doors. ut there is one 
cause for congratulation in their development 
of late years. An amiable French gentleman 
said that he liked to hear a child cry, because 
then he knew that it would be taken out of the 
room. Upon the same principle I like to hear 
of the loafer being dangerous in India, because 
then I am sure that the government must take 
steps for his repression. 

This is just what the government is about to 
do. The question has, for some time past, occu- 
_ pied the attention of the authorities at Cal- 
cutta, in consequence of representations made 
from all parts of the country; and Mr. Maine, 
the legal member of council, who has prepared 
a bill dealing with the difficulty, has issued 
a statement concerning that measure. 

Two specific proposals for the repression of 
vagrancy, have, it appears, been made by local 
governments. The government of Bombay 
has proposed that European vagrants should 
be brought under a certain provision of the 
penal code which permits the detention of 
persons of suspicious character unable to find 
security for their good conduct. But Mr. Maine 
considers that this arrangement, though ap- 
plicable to native society, would be unjust 
to the British loafer, who is remote from his 
own country. The government of Madras, on 
the other hand, is in favour of treating the 
case specially ; this is Mr. Maine’s opinion also, 
and he has availed himself of some of the sug- 
gestions from Madras in the measure which he 
has laid before the council. In this he follows, 
to some extent, the analogies of the English 
law of pauper removal. ‘The first step which 
it contemplates, is the establishment, by govern- 
ment, of workhouses for Europeans: there 
being no regular poor law in India. Inas- 
much, however, as several houses of industry 
already exist, powers will be given to bring 





the latter within the meaning of the act. 
Having regard, too, to the probability that 
many charitable persons will be willing to co- 
operate in the reclamation of the vagrant, the 
government is empowered to appoint a com- 
mittee of management, if it shall think fit, and 
to place the governor of the workhouse under 
the orders of the committee. The working of 
the system will be in this wise: A police officer 
finding a person of European extraction asking 
for alms, or wandering about without em- 
ployment, may require him to proceed to the 
nearest authority, who will institute an in- 
vestigation into his case, and if satisfied of his 
vagrancy, will make a declaration to that 
effect. If there be no prospect of procuring 
employment for him, the person so declared 
to be a vagrant will be at once forwarded to a 
workhouse. If there be a prospect of his ob- 
taining employment at any particular place, 
he will be forwarded to that place. When 
he goes to the workhouse, every effort will be 
made towards his reclamation from bad habits ; 
but he will be under rules of labour and disci- 
pline, and he will be punished for breaking 
them. Endeavours will also be made to find 
employment outside the workhouse, for those 
who are fit for such employment. 

It is necessary, however, not only to meet 
the evil, but to check it at its source. For 
this purpose, Mr. Maine considers that pro- 
vision must be made for preventing the land- 
ing in India of certain descriptions of persons. 
Notwithstanding precedents, he is very scrupu- 
lous in not proposing any too-general enact- 
ment upon this head. He limits the prohibi- 
tion to well-defined classes. But, with a view 
to keep out time-expired convicts and ticket- 
of-leave men from Australia, he has intro- 
duced a section into the bill providing for the 
fine and imprisonment of a shipmaster know- 
ingly landing in India any person who, in any 
English dependency, has at any time been 
convicted of an offence which, if committed in 
England, would amount to felony. And it is 
further intended that the Indian government 
shall address the governors of the Australian 
colonies, requesting them to give all possible 
publicity to the provision in question, and to 
the fact that unskilled European labourers 
of all classes have little or no prospect of em- 
ployment in India. Also to the fact that they 
will be dealt with in the manner described. 

The bill further confers on the government 
an ultimate power of deporting the confirmed 
loafer, who is, however, to be provided, when 
he reaches his destination, with funds for a 
month’s subsistence. There can be no doubt 
about the wisdom of the arrangement, for 
nothing, as Mr. Maine observes, could be more 
hopeless than the condition of a vagrant 
remaining in an Indian workhouse, unre- 
claimed or incapable of employment. But the 
question has arisen whether the government, 
or, in other words, the tax-paying community, 
can fairly be charged with the passage and sub- 
sistence money of the deported man, in cases 
where he has been brought to India for the 
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urpose of serving a company or private em- 
Siaten, Mr. Maine meets the difficulty in this 
way. He proposes that if a person, brought to 
India by a company or a private employer, 
become chargeable to the government as a 
vagrant, within one year after his arrival, .the 
cost of deportation shall be recoverable from 
the importer ; for the reason that if any Euro- 
pean coat down within so short a time, 
whether from physical or moral causes, there 
must have been carelessness or error in 
selecting him, and the person who made the 
mistake must pay for it. The bill includes 
provisions for the good treatment of the loafer 
during his voyage home, and the due pay- 
ment to him of his money on landing. It 
is also made compulsory on masters of sailing 
vessels, to receive as passengers persons so 
deported on the tender of proper payment. 
These provisions are, to a great extent, taken 
from analogous enactments of the British par- 
liament relative to the removal to their native 
place of Lascars found vagrant in England, 
and of English seamen left destitute in colonial 
ports. There is further provision (intended 
to meet certain difficulties in the way of cri- 
minal justice over British subjects in the pro- 
vinees), to the effect that British subjects being 
registered as vagrants, shall be subject to the 
criminal code in all parts of the country equally 
with Europeans generally, who are now under 
the code. This is considered the more de- 
sirable, as a not inconsiderable number of the 
vagrant ciass are found to belong to foreign 
nationalities. 

These are the main provisions of the new 
measure for dealing with loafers in India. It 
treats them with .a tenderness unknown to 
legislation in England, where such classes are 
concerned; and even when it forces them 
back upon our poor laws, it at least gives them 
a fair start. A judicious loafer, J should 
think, might date the foundation of a new 
career from the day when he was taken in 
hand by the government. 

The wretched man who came to me in my 
verandah, so abject at first, and so soon re- 
stored to his social status by brandy-and-water, 
would at least have had a fair chance under 
Mr. Maine’s act. As it was, I doubt if he 
ever did much good for himself or anybody 
else. After waiting a sufficient time in the 
station to find that his prospect of employment 
came to nothing, he went his way. With 
a little help which I gave him, he set up, after 
— the necessary examination, as a va- 

eel, that is to say, an advocate who, in 
inferior courts, is entitled to the same privi- 
leges as a barrister in Calcutta. But I soon 
heard that his old habits were too strong for 
him, and that, although he possessed undoubted 
abilities, clients would not trust him. I have 
reason to believe that he eventually died of 
delirium tremens in the China Bazaar. Under 
Mr. Maine’s act, he would have been sent back 
to England ; there, rescued from old assoeia- 
tions, and with money enough to keep him for 
a month, he would have had one iast chance of 





retrieving his position. I by no means assert 
that he would have turned it to good account ; 
but he would have had it. 





THE MOUNTAIN BROOK. 
IN THREE SONNETS 


I. 
HzaveN help me! Whither would my dark thoughts 
run! 
I look around me, trembling fearfully ; 
The dreadful silence of the Silent One 
Freezes my lips, and all is sad to see. 
Hark ! hark ! what small voice murmurs “ God made 
me I” 
It is the brooklet, singing all alone, 
Sparkling with silver pleasure of its own, 
And running, self-contented, sweet and free. 
O Brooklet, brightening from woods of fir, 
Finding the open hill and flowing fleet, 
Thou comest as a little messenger, 
With shining wings and silver-sandal'd feet ; 
Faint falls thy music on a soul astir, 
And, in a moment, all the world looks sweet ! 


II. 
Whence thou hast come, thou knowest not, little brook, 
Nor whither thou art bound. Yet wild and gay, 
Pleased in thyself, and pleasing all that look, 
Thou wendest, all the seasons, on thy way, 
Whether the sunbeams shine, or lightnings play 
Into thine azure eyes, thro’ light or shade ; 
To think of solemn things thou wast not made, 
But to sing on, for pleasure, night and day. 
Such happy hearts are wandering, crystal clear, 
In the great world where men and women dwell. 
Earth’s mighty shows they neither love nor fear, 
They are content to be, while I rebel, 
Out of their own delight dispensing cheer, 
And ever softly whispering “ all is well !” 


III. 
O sing, sweet brook, sing on, while in a dream 
I feel the sweetness of the years go by! 
The crags and peaks are softened now, and seem 
Gently to sleep against the gentle sky ; 
Old scenes and faces glimmer up and die, 
With outlines of sweet thought obscured too long ; 
Like boys that shout at play far voices cry ; 
O sing! for I am weeping at the song. 
I know not what I am, but only know 
I have had glimpses, tongue may never speak ; 
No more I balance human joy and woe, 
But think of my transgressions, and am meek. 
Father! forgive the child who fretted so, 
For lo; a shower of grace is on his cheek! 





LANDOR’S LIFE. 


PreFixeD to the second volume of Mr. 
Forster’s admirable biography of WALTER 
Savace Lanpor,* is an engraving from a por- 
trait of that remarkable man when seventy- 
seven years of age, by Boxatu. The writer of 
these lines can testify that the original 
picture is a singularly good likeness, the 
result of close and subtle observation on 
the part of the painter; but, for this very 
reason, the engraving gives a most inade- 
quate idea of the merit of the picture and 
the character of the man. 





"* Walter Savage Landor, a Biography by John 
Forster, 2 vols. Chapman and Hall. 
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From the engraving, the arms and hands 
are omitted. In the picture, they are, as 
they were in nature, indispensable to a cor- 
rect reading of the vigorous face. The arms 
were very peculiar. They were rather 
short, and were curiously restrained and 
checked in their action at the elbows; in 
the action of the hands, even when sepa- 
rately clenched, there was the same kind 
of pause, and a noticeable tendency to 
relaxation on the part of the thumb. Let 
the face be never so intense or fierce, there 
was a commentary of gentleness in the 
hands, essential to be taken along with it. 
Like Hamlet, Landor would speak daggers 
but use none. In the expression of his 
hands, though angrily closed, there was 
always gentleness and tenderness; just as 
when they were open, and the handsome 
old gentleman would wave them with a 
little courtly flourish that sat well upon 
him, as he recalled some classic compli- 
ment that he had rendered to some reign- 
ing Beauty, there was a chivalrous grace 
about them such as pervades his softer 
verses. Thus, the fictitious Mr. Boythorn 
(to whom we may refer without impro- 
priety in this connexion, as Mr. Forster 
does) declaims “‘ with unimaginable energy” 
the while his bird is “perched upon his 
thumb,” and he “softly smooths its fea- 
thers with his forefinger.” 

From the spirit of Mr. Forster’s Bio- 
graphy these characteristic hands are never 
omitted, and hence (apart from its literary 
merits) its great value. As the same 
masterly writer’s Life and Times of Oliver 
Goldsmith is a generous and yet conscien- 
tious picture of a period, so this is a not less 
generous and yet conscientious picture of 
one life; of a life, with all its aspirations, 
achievements, and disappointments ; all its 
capabilities, opportunities, and irretrievable 
mistakes. It is essentially a sad book, and 
herein lies proof of its truth and worth. 
The life of almost any man possessing 
great gifts, would be a sad book to himself; 
and this book enables us not only to see its 
subject, but to be its subject, if we will. 

Mr. Forster is of opinion that “ Landor’s 
fame very surely awaits him.” This point 
admitted or doubted, the value of the book 
remains the same. It needs not to know 
his works (otherwise than through his bio- 
grapher’s exposition), it needs not to have 
known himself, to find a deep interest in 
these pages. More or less of their warn- 
ing is in every conscience; and some ad- 
muiration of a fine genius, and of a great, 





self-extenuation or dissimulation—if un- 
happily incapable of self-repression too— 
should be in every breast. “There may be 
still living many persons,” Walter Landor’s 
brother, Robert, writes to Mr. Forster of 
this book, “‘ who would contradict any nar- 
rative of yours in which the best qualities 
were remembered, the worst forgotten.” 
Mr. Forster’s comment is: “I had not 
waited for this appeal to resolve, that, if 
this memoir were written at all, it should 
contain, as far as might lie within my power, 
a fair statement of the truth.” And this 
eloquent passage of truth immediately fol- 
lows: “Few of his infirmities are without 
something kindly or generous about them ; 
and we are not long in discovering there is 
nothing so wildly incredible that he will not 
himself in perfect good faith believe. When 
he published his first book of poems on 
quitting Oxford, the profits were to be 
reserved for a distressed clergyman. When 
he published his Latin. poems, the poor 


realised. When his comedy was ready to 
be acted, a Spaniard who had sheltered 
him at Castro was to be made richer by it. 


poor of Sweden. If nobody got anything 
from any one of these enterprises, the fault 
at all events was not his. With his extra- 
ordinary power of forgetting disappoint- 
ments, he was prepared at each successive 
failure to start afresh, as if each had been 
a triumph. I shall have to delineate this 
peculiarity as strongly in the last half as in 
the first half of his life, and it was certainly 
an amiable one. He was ready at all times 
to set aside, out of his own possessions, 
something for somebody who might please 
him for the time; and when frailties of 
temper .and tongue are noted, this other 


desired eagerly the love as well as the good 
opinion of those whom for the time he 
esteemed, and no one was more affectionate 
while under such influences. It is not a 


as he always did in giving and receiving 
pleasure. His generosity, too, was bestowed 
chiefly on those who could make small ac- 
knowledgment in thanks and no return in 
kind.” 

Some of his earlier contemporaries may 
have thought him a vain man. 
assuredly he was not, in the common ac- 
ceptation of the term. A vain man has 
little or no admiration to bestow upon 
competitors. Landor had an inexhaustible 





wild, generous nature, incapable of mean 
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fand. He thought well of his writings, or 
he would not have preserved them. He said 
and ‘wrote that he thought well of them, 
because that was his mind about them, 
and he said and wrote his mind. He was 
one of the few men of whom you might 
always know the whole: of whom you 
might always know the worst, as well as 
the best. He had no reservations or du- 
plicities. “No, by Heaven!” he would say 
(“ with unimaginable energy’’), if any good 
adjective were coupled with him which he 
did not deserve: “I am nothing of the 
kind. I wish I were; but I don’t deserve 
the attribute, and I never did, and I never 
shall!” His intense consciousness of him- 
self never led to his poorly excusing himself, 
and seldom to his violently asserting himself. 
When he told some little story of his bygone 
social experiences, in Florence, or where 
not, as he was fond of doing, it took the 
innocent form of making all the interlo- 
cutors, Landors. It was observable, too, 


that they always called him “ Mr. Landor” 


| —rather ceremoniously and submissively. 
| There was a certain “Caro Padre Abite 
Marina’’—invariably so addressed in these 
anecdotes—who figured through a great 
many of them, and who always expressed 
himself in this deferential tone. 

Mr. Forster writes of Landor’s cha- 
racter thus : 

“A man must be judged, at first, by 
what he says and does. But with him 
such extravagance as I have referred to 
was little more than the habitual indul- 
gence (on such themes) of passionate feel- 
ings and language, indecent indeed but 
utterly purposeless ; the mere explosion of 
wrath provoked by tyranny or cruelty; 
the irregularities of an overheated steam- 
engine too weak for its own vapour. It is 
very certain that no one could detest op- 
pression more truly than Landor did in all 
seasons and times; and if no one expressed 
that scorn, that abhorrence of tyranny and 
fraud, more hastily or more intemperately, 
al] his fire and fury signified really little 
else than ill-temper too easily provoked. 
Not to justify or excuse such language, but 
to explain it, this consideration is urged. 
If not uniformly placable, Landor was 
always compassionate. He was tender- 
hearted rather than bloody-minded at all 
times, and upon only the most partial ac- 
quaintance with his writings could other 
opinion be formed. A completer know- 
ledge of them would satisfy any one that 
he had as little real disposition to kill a 
king as to kill a mouse. In fact there is 
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not a more marked peculiarity in his genius 
than the union with its strength of a most 
uncommon gentleness, and in the personal 
ways of the man this was equally mani- 
fest.” —Vol. I. p. 496. 

Of his works, thus: 

“Though his mind was cast in the 
antique mould, it had opened itself to every 
kind of impression through a long and 
varied life; he has written with equal 
excellence in both poetry and prose, 
which can hardly be said of any of his 
contemporaries; and perhaps the single 
epithet by which his books would be best 
described is that reserved exclusively for 
books not characterised only by genius, but 
also by special individuality. They are 
unique. Having possessed them, we should 
miss them. Their place would be supplied 
by no others. They have that about them, 
moreover, which renders it almost certain 
that they will frequently be resorted to in 
future time. There are none in the lan- 
guage more quotable. Even where impul- 
siveness and want of patience have left 
them most fragmentary, this rich compen- 
sation is offered to the reader. There is 
hardly a conceivable subject, in life or 
literature, which they do not illustrate by 
striking aphorisms, by concise and pro- 
found observations, by wisdom ever appli- 
cable to the needs of men, and by wit as 
available for their enjoyment. Nor, above 
all, will there anywhere be found a more 
pervading passion for liberty, a fiercer 
hatred of the base, a wider sympathy with 
the wronged and the oppressed, or help more 
ready at all times for those who fight at 
odds and disadvantage against the powerful 
and the fortunate, than in the writings of 
Walter Savage Landor.”—Last page of 
second volume. 

The impression was strong upon the pre- 
sent writer’s mind, as on Mr. Forster’s, 
during years of close friendship with the 
subject of this biography, that his animo- 
sities were chiefly referable to the singular 
inability in him to dissociate other people’s 
ways of thinking from his own. He had, to 
the last, a ludicrous grievance (both Mr. 
Forster and the writer have often amused 
themselves with it), against a good-natured 
nobleman, doubtless perfectly unconscious 
of having ever given him offence. The 
offence was, that on the occasion of some 
dinner party in another nobleman’s house, 
many years before, this innocent lord (then 
a commoner) had passed in to dinner, 
through some door, before him, as he him- 
self was about to pass in through that same 
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door with a lady on his arm. Now, Landor 
was a gentleman of most scrupulous polite- 
ness, and in his carriage of himself towards 
ladies there was a certain mixture of state- 
liness and deference, belonging to quite 
another time and, as Mr. Pepys would 
observe, “mighty pretty to see.” If he 
could by any effort imagine himself com- 
mitting such a high crime and misdemean- 
our as that in question, he could only 
imagine himself as doing it of a set pur- 
pose, under the sting of some vast injury, 
to inflict a great affront. A deliberately 
designed affront on the part of another 
man, it therefore remained to the end of 
his days. The manner in which, as time 
went on, he permeated the unfortunate 
lord’s ancestry with this offence, was 
whimsically characteristic of Landor. The 
writer remembers very well, when only 
the individual himself was held responsible 
in the story for the breach of good breed- 
ing; but in another ten years or so, it 
began to appear that his father had always 
been remarkable for ill manners; and in 
yet another ten years or so, his grandfather 
developed into quite a prodigy of coarse 
behaviour. 

Mr. Boythorn—ifhe may again be quoted 
—said of his adversary, Sir Leicester Ded- 
lock: “That fellow is, and his father was, 
and his grandfather was, the most stiff- 
necked, arrogant, imbecile, pig-headed num- 
skull, ever, by some inexplicable mistake of 
Nature, born in any station of life but a 
walking-stick’s !” 

The strength of some of Mr. Landor’s 
most captivating kind qualities was trace- 
able to the same source. Knowing how 
keenly he himself would feel the being at 
any small social disadvantage, or the being 
unconsciously placed in any ridiculous light, 
he was wonderfully considerate of shy 
people, or of such as might be below the 
level of his usual conversation, or other- 
wise out of their element. The writer once 
observed him in the keenest distress of mind 
in behalf of a modest young stranger who 
came into a drawing-room with a glove on 
his head. An expressive commentary on 
this sympathetic condition, and on the 
delicacy with which he advanced to the 
young stranger’s rescue, was afterwards 
furnished by himself at a friendly dinner at 
Gore House, when it was the most delight- 
ful of houses. His dress—say, his cravat 
or shirt-collar—had become slightly dis- 
arranged on a hot evening, and Count 
D’Orsay laughingly called his attention to 
the circumstance as we rose from table. 





Landor became flushed, and greatly agi- 
tated: “My dear Count D’Orsay, I thank 
you! My dear Count D’Orsay, I thank you 
from my soul for pointing out to me the 
abominable condition to which I am re- 
duced! If I had entered the Drawing- 
room, and presented myself before Lady 
Blessington in sé absurd a light, I would 
have instantly gone home, put a pistol to 
my head, and blown my brains out !” 

Mr. Forster tells a similar story of his 
keeping a company waiting dinner, through 
losing his way; and of his seeing no 
remedy for that breach of politeness but 
cutting his throat, or drowning himself, 
unless a count whom he met could 
direct him by a short road to the house 
where the party were assembled. Surely 
these are expressive notes on the gravity 
and reality of his explosive inclinations to 
kill kings! 

His manner towards boys was charming, 
and the earnestness of his wish to be on 
equal terms with them and to win their 
confidence was quite touching. Few, read- 
ing Mr. Forster’s book, can fail to see in 
this, his pensive remembrance of that 
“ studious wilful boy at once shy and im- 
petuous,” who had not many intimacies at 
Rugby, but who was “generally popular 
and respected, and used his influence often 


to save the younger boys from undue harsh- | 
The impulsive yearnings | 
of his passionate heart towards his own | 
boy, on their meeting at Bath, after years | 


ness or violence.” 


of separation, likewise burn through this 
phase of his character. 

But a more spiritual, softened, and un- 
selfish aspect of it, was to be derived from 
his respectful belief in happiness which 
he himself had missed. His marriage 
had not been a felicitous one—it may be 
fairly assumed for either side—but no trace 
of bitterness or distrust concerning other 
marriages was in his mind. He was never 
more serene than in the midst of a domestic 
circle, and was invariably remarkable for 
a perfectly benignant interest in young 
couples and young lovers. That, in his 
ever-fresh fancy, he conceived in this asso- 
ciation innumerable histories of himself 
involving far more unlikely events that 
never happened than Isaac D’Israeli ever 
imagined, is hardly to be doubted; but as 
to this part of his real history he was mute, 
or revealed his nobleness in an impulse to 
be generously just. We verge on delicate 
ground, but a slight remembrance rises in 
the writer which can grate nowhere. Mr. 
Forster relates how a certain friend, being 
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in Florence, sent him home a leaf from the 
garden of his old house at Fiesole. That 
friend had first asked him what he should 
send him home, and he had stipulated for 
this gift—found by Mr. Forster among his 
papers after his death. The friend, on 
coming back to England, related to Landor 
that he had been much embarrassed, on 
going in search of the leaf, by his driver's 
suddenly stopping his horses in a narrow 
lane, and presenting him (the friend) to 
“La Signora Landora.” The lady was 
walking alone on a bright Italian-winter- 
day; and the man, having been told to 
drive to the Villa Landora, inferred that he 
must be conveying a guest or visitor. “I 
pulled off my hat,” said the friend, “‘ apolo- 
gised for the coachman’s mistake, and 
drove on. The lady was walking with a 
rapid and firm step, had bright eyes, a fine 
fresh colour, and looked animated and 
agreeable.” Landor checked off each clause 
of the description, with a stately nod of 


“more than ready assent, and replied, with 


all his tremendous energy concentrated 
into the sentence: “And the Lord forbid 
that I should do otherwise than declare 
that she always was agreeable—to every 
one but me /” 

Mr. Forster step by step builds up the 
evidence on which he writes this life and 
states this character. In like manner, he 
gives the evidence for his high estimation 
of Landor’s works, and—it may be added 
—fortheir recompense against some neglect, 
in finding so sympathetic, acute, and de- 
voted a champion. Nothing in the book is 
more remarkable than his examination of 
each of Landor’s successive pieces of writ- 
ing, his delicate discernment of their 
beauties, and his strong desire to impart 
his own perceptions in this wise to the 
great audience that is yet to come. It 
rarely ‘befals an author to have such a com- 
mentator: to become the subject of so 
much artistic skill and knowledge, com- 
bined with such infinite and loving pains. 
Alike as a piece of Biography, and as a com- 
mentary upon the beauties of a great writer, 
the book is a massive book ; as the man and 
the writer were massive too. Sometimes, 
when the balance held by Mr. Forster has 
seemed for a moment to turn a little heavily 
against the infirmities of temperament of a 
grand old friend, we have felt something of a 
shock; but we have not once been able to 
gainsay the justice of the scales. This feel- 
ing, too, has only fluttered out of the detail, 
here or there, and has vanished before the 
whole. We fully agree with Mr. Forster that 





“ Judgment has been passed’’—as it should 
be—“ with an equal desire to be only just on 
all the qualities of his temperament which 
affected necessarily not his own life only. 
But, now that the story is told, no one will 
have difficulty in striking the balance be- 
tween its good and ill ; and what was really 
imperishable in Landor’s genius will not 
be treasured less, or less understood, for 
the more perfect knowledge of his cha- 
racter.” 

Mr. Forster’s second volume gives a fac 
simile of Landor’s writing at seventy-five. 
It may be interesting to those who are 
curious in caligraphy, to know that its re- 
semblance to the recent handwriting of 
that greaf genius, M. Victor Hvao, is 
singularly strong. 

In a military burial-ground in India, 
the name of Watter Lanpor is associated 
with the present writer’s, over the grave of 
a young officer. No name could stand there, 
more inseparably associated in the writer's 
mind with the dignity of generosity : witha 
noble scorn of all littleness, all cruelty, 
oppression, fraud, and false pretence. 





AS THE CROW FLIES. 
DUE EAST. CAISTOR AND NORWICH. 


From Caistor look-out, sixty feet high, the 
itinerant bird watches the brown-winged her- 
ring boats beating up against the wind; he 
sees miles of grassy sand-hills, and white belts 
of shore, gleaming almost as snowy as the 
racing foam; on the foreshore, like stranded 
turtles, loll red-bottomed boats among patches 
of coarse gorse, and on the inner slopes of the 
hills, clear of the long loose drifts which here 
and there encroach on the marshes, rise the red 
roofs and black tarred walls of fishermen’s 
villages; the fishermen’s gardens and hedgerows 
bordering the waste, gradually lead on to belts 
of trees and chequerings of fertile fields ; and 
at the doors of the Caistor cottages the crow can 
clearly discern rugged-faced fishwives sitting 
netting among lobster-pots and heaps of fishing 
furniture. The church tower at Caistor has a 
legend of its own, for over the centre of its 
parapet a long low ridge marks the tomb of a 
Norfolk maiden, who, losing her lover by ship- 
wreck on this treacherous coast, directed, before 
her heart quite broke, that her body should be 
buried up there under a pyramid, which should 
be high enough to serve as a sea mark. The 
pyramid is gone, even the lover’s name is for- 
gotten, but the woman’s true devotion is still 
remembered. About a mile from Caistor, over 
the fields, a long line of old brick wall, beyond 
a moat screened by tall trees, marks the ruins 
of the Falstolfs’ old fortified mansion, Caistor 
Castle, built in the reign of Henry the Fifth. 
It was then three hundred feet square, and had 
a round tower at each corner. Only one of these 
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towers nowremains. Inside, the ruins are hidden 
by fruit-trees, elder-trees, and ivy, but there 
are still traces of the ruffling days of brave Sir 
John and the letter-writing Pastons who suc- 
eeeded him. The old gateway still stands, but 
it now leads only to poultry sheds. The bay 
window of the hall also exists; you can trace 
the gable mark of the roof, and there is still 
the tower near the chapel where a priest lived, 
to pray for those who nourished him. The 
tower is famous for its jackdaw’s nest—a great 
pile of loose sticks, reaching from the winding 
stairs to the window, and expressing years of 
industry. On the ground-floor is a small cham- 
ber with groined ceiling and two light foliated 
windows, but there is no roof above but the sky, 
and the old fireplaces, black against the walls 
above, are no longer warmed by friendly fires. 
The Sir John Falstolf who built this castle 
(one of the earliest fortified brick houses in the 
kingdom) was a great warrior in the French 
wars of Henry the Fifth and Sixth. It was this 
commander who, just before Joan of Arc ap- 
peared to scare the English, left Paris one Lent 
with one thousand five hundred men to convey 
four hundred waggons of herrings and other 
provisions to the English besiegers of Orleans, 
just then disheartened by the death of the Earl 
of Salisbury, their commander. He was at- 
tacked at Rouvrai by four thousand French and 
Scotch cavalry, but surrounding his men with 
arampart of his waggons, he and his archers 
repulsed two savage attacks, killed six hun- 
dred of the enemy, and reached triumphantly 
the English camp. When Orleans had been 
rescued by the maiden of Domremy, the English 
forts burned, and the Earl of Suffolk taken pri- 
soner, Talbot and Falstolf retreated together 
towards Paris. At Patay, Talbot, bull-dog as 
he was, would retreat no further, so stood at 
bay, lost twelve thousand men, and was struck 
from his horse and taken. Falstolf refusing, 
however, to fight with soldiers demoralised by 
the recent loss of three fortresses, left Talbot 
there to suffer for his obstinacy. ‘The English, 
in a rage at his desertion of Talbot, branded 
him as a coward, and condemned him to forfeit 
his garter. But the Norfolk worthy calmly 
persisted, and proved, to the satisfaction of 
the Regent, that nothing but defeat was pos- 
sible with soldiers that Jeanne d’Arc had re- 
cently cowed. This Sir John, who died in 1459, 
aged eighty, had a mansion also at Yarmouth, 
and traded there in corn and wool. 

If the crow may be allowed to be for once 
biographical, it may not be amiss to here 
briefly sketch the career of a gentleman soldier 
in the reigns of Henry the Fourth, Fifth, and 
Sixth, in order to show the life men led in 
those stormy ages. Sir John, born about 
1378, was the son of a gentleman of Yarmouth, 
renowned for his piety and charity. His father 
dying when he was young, John’s person 
and estate were committed to the guardian- 
ship of John, Duke of Bedford, our tegent 
in France. It is supposed that when a youth, 
learning arms under ‘Thomas of Lancaster, the 
second son of Henry the Fourth, the young 





Norfolk squire accompanied that noble (after- 
wards Duke of Clarence) to Ireland, where 
Thomas was lord-lieutenant, and fleshed his 
maiden sword against the rough kerns and 


savage gallowglasses of Munster and Con- | 


naught. He married, in Ireland, a daughter 


of Lord Tibetot, and bound himself, on the || 


Feast of St. Hilary, which was their marriage 
day; in the sum of one thousand pounds, to 
pay her one hundred pounds a year for pin 


money. Hardened to steel in the wars of Nor- | 
mandy, Anjou, Mayne, and Guienne, Sir John, || 


now a knight banneret, and knight companion 


of the most noble Order of the Garter, grew || 


abroad a brave and wise general, and at home 


a charitable and hospitable man, a founder of 1 
religious buildings and stately edifices; more- || 


over, an enlightened patron of worthy and 


learned men, and a benefactor to the piousand | 
poor, especially those of Norfolk. In 1413, || 


the first year of Henry the Fifth, he had the 
castle and domain of Veires, in Gascony, given 
him to guard. 


Harfleur with ten men-at-arms and thirty 
archers, and the Earl of Derby then appointed 
him governor of the town, At the great 
melée at Agincourt Sir John bore himself nobly. 
Next we meet Sir John pushing deep into 
Normandy, then driven slowly to Harfleur, and 
there besieged. For taking Caen, Courcy, 
Falaise, and other towns, he was granted the 
manor of Friteuse, near Harfleur, and in 1423 
was made lieutenant for the king in Normandy. 
Many towns he thundered down, at many 
barred-up gates he knocked for admittance. 
His prowess at the ‘‘ Battle of the Herrings” 
we have before mentioned. After that, the 


aging warrior reaped more laurels. He was | 


an ambassador at the Council of Basle ; he led 
our succours to the Duke of Britany; he was 
our ambassador at the final peace with bellicose 
France, and when the Regent died, Sir John was 
one of his executors. In 1440, the old warrior 
returned to the new moated house at Caistor, 
and there hung up his battered helmet and his 
cloven target. 
Thomas Danyell, Esq., to pay one hundred 
pounds for having seized a ship of Sir’John’s 


called The George of Prussia. He died, worn | 
out with old man’s fever, after a lingering one | 


hundred and forty-eight days of asthma, on the 


Festival of St. Leonard, in the last year of the | 


reign of Henry the Sixth. The old scarred 
hulk was buried with great solemnity under 
an arch in the Chapel of our Lady, of his own 
building, at the abbey of St. Bennet in the 
Holm, Norfolk; and so much was he vene- 


rated in the county, that in the fifteenth of | 


Edward the Fourth, John Beauchamp ap- 
pointed a chantry there, more especially for 
the soul of Sir John Falstolf. The old knight 
left Caistor to John Paston, eldest son of 
Judge Paston, to found, with the manors and 
lands, a college of seven priests and seven poor 
men. The Duke of Norfolk, however, claimed 
Caistor, and in 1469 came before the old tur- 
reted brick mansion with three thousand men 





When his chivalrous young | 
king landed in France, Sir John joined him at | 








In 1450, the king ordered | 
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armed with guns and culverins, and besieged it 
doggedly for five weeks and three days. <A 
wicked justice named Yelverton and other law- 
yers also tried to get pickings out of the place, 
and at one time Lord Seales took actual pos- 
session of it in the name of King Edward the 
Fourth, who, however, eventually restored it 
to the Pastons, who soon afterwards nearly lost 
it by fire. Besides Caistor, Sir John had a 
house at Norwich in Pokethorp, opposite St. 
James’s Chureh. This large-minded soldier was 
a great benefactor to Cambridge, helping to 
found philosophical schools ; nor did he forget 
the sister seat of learning, for he gave broad 
lands to Magdalene College, out of friendship 
to William Wainfleet, the founder (who, in- 
deed, had the intention of founding a special 
college where Sir John’s soul might be prayed 
for). It is a singular fact (considering that, 
following some vague old story, Shakespeare 
has traduced this excelient man) that among 
other property left by Falstolf to Magdalene 
College was the Boar's Head in Southwark, 
where the poet might have found the name still 
traditional. By a strange caprice of genius the 
invincible old warrior was changed into that 
delightful fat rascal to whose sins we are so 
lenient ; that bragging, toping, witty, good- 
for-nothing master of Nym and Bardolph. 
There is a wild legend about Caistor (worthy 
of some old German tower under the shadow of 
the Brocken) that on certain midnights a black 
coach drawn by headless horses, and driven 
by a skeleton, or some such appropriate coach- 
man, rolls silently into the ruined and echoing 
court-yard and carries off a freight of un- 
earthly passengers; whether ghosts of sinful 
knights long dead, or a relieved guard of demon 
sentinels, is not exactly known. But indeed 
Norfolk legends are often wild enough, for at 
Over-Strand the country people believe in a 
headless coal-black demon dog, with flaming 
hair, known to mortals as ‘* Old Shock,” which 
on stormy nights chases along the desolate and 
dangerous shores between Over-Strand and 
Beeston, exulting at the frequent shipwrecks. 
But the crow must by no,.means leave the 
old brick ruin without a word about those de- 
lightful ‘‘ Paston Letters,” many of which 
where here indited by anxious Yorkists. They 
present a perfect picture of social life during 
the bloodthirsty wars of the Roses. One al- 
most wonders, when England was streaming 
with blood, how people could have the heart 
to propose marriage, or to write for figs and 
raisins, and ‘ij pots off oyle for saladys.” 
Soon after the battle of Mortimer Cross, when 
Henry the Sixth was in London lying feebiy 
in the iron grip of the king-maker, one of the 
Pastons writes about the troubled state of 
Norfolk, that traitors had risen after the Battle 
of Wakefield to murder John Dameme (who- 
ever he might be); that the people at Castle 
Rising were gathering and hiring armour; also 
that plunderers in Yarmouth had robbed a ship 
“Sunder colour of my Lord of Warwick.” In 
December, 1463, John Paston, the youngest, 
writing home to the old Norfolk house from 





Northumberland, whither he had gone to be- 
siege three castles recently taken by Queen 
Margaret, says : 

‘« T pray you let.my father have knowledge 
of this letter, and of the other letter that I 
sent to my mother by a Felbrigg man, and how 
that I pray, both him and my mother lowly 
of their blessings. ... . I pray you that this 
bill may reccomend me to my sister Margery 

he had before sent remembrances to his gran- 

am and cousin Clere], and to my mistress 
Joan Gayne, and to all good masters and fellows 
within Caster.” ‘Then what a picture of Cax- 
ton’s times is given in the letter dated Coventry, 
Tuesday after Corpus Christé Day (cirea 1445). 
It is addressed by one John Northwood, to 
Viscount Beaumont, a nobleman afterwards 
slain by Jack Cade’s men, 

‘*Qn Corpus Christi even last passed be- 
tween eight and nine of the clock at after- 
noon, Sir Humphrey Stafford had brought my 
master Sir James of Ormond towards his inn 
from my Lady of Shrewsbury, and returned 
from him towards his inn; he met with Sir 
Robert Harcourt, coming from his mother to- 
wards his inn, and passed Sir Humphrey, and 
Richard his son came somewhat behind, and 
when they met together, they fell in hands 
together, and Sir Robert smote him a great 
stroke on the head with his sword, and Sir 
Richard with his dagger hastily went towards 
him, and as he stumbled one of Harcourt’s men 
smote him in the back with a knife; men wot 
not who it was readily; his father heard a 
noise and rode towards them, and his men ran 
before him thitherward ; and in the going down 
off his horse, one, he wot not who, behind 
him smoie him on the head with an edged tool, 
men know not with us with what weapon, that 
he fell down, and his son fell down before him 
as good as dead, and ‘all this was done as men 
say in a paternoster while—and forthwith Sir 
Humphrey Stafford’s men followed after and 
slew two men of Harcourt’s, one Swynnerton 
and Bradshawe, and more be hurt, some be 
gone, and some be in prison, in the jail at Co- 
ventry. . . . and Almighty Jesu preserve your 
high estate, my special lord, and send you long 
life and good health.” 

Such were the rough-and-ready times when 
the streets of English towns were crowded by 
the quarrelsome Montagues and Capulets of 
those gusty days. 

And now the bird darts through the Norfolk 
air to Filby decoy, to other scenes and far dif- 
ferent associations, going back to those days of 
bolster breeches and peasecod doublets, when 
King James spluttered out his alarm at Jesuit 
plots in clumsy Latin or uncouth Scotch. But 
Ranworth decoy, lucidly explained by a recent 
traveller in Norfolk, gives even a better notion 
of the Norfo!k decoys than that at Filby. At 
Ranworth, where the marshes vein the flat 
pastures with a deep green, and where the 
pools and dykes are marked in the ground plan 
by waving green patches and long sharp 
lines, where gnats darken the aguish air, and 
all day and night you hear the restless clank 
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of the pump mills that are draining the levels 
which look so flat and so Dutch, you come 
to a wood on the margin of a lake. The 
first glimpse of the decoy is an arch of brown 
network among the trees, and glimpses of pale 
fences of reeds. In the centre of a hundred 
acres of reedy and oozy water, thick with 
water-lilies and ranunculuses, spread eleven 
shallow creeks, star fashion. These rays, about 
six yards wide at their mouth, narrowing 
gradually as they recede, and craftily curved to 
the right, run about seventy-five yards each, 
and terminate in a point. At about thirty feet 
from the mouth of each there rises an iron-rod 
arch some ten feet high, smaller arches fol- 
lowing, the end one sinking to less than two 
feet high and wide. ‘These arches are covered 
with a cord net which, staked to the ground, 
forms a long cage broad and open to the pool. 
These are what Norfolk men call ‘ pipes.” On 
each side of the airy traps are screens of 
greyish yellow reeds five feet high; these 
screens run in zigzag about a foot from the 
water's edge, and traverse the edge of the pipe 
alternately high and low. Wild fowl always 
fly against the wind, so that a pipe to be suc- 
cessful must have the wind blowing down it 
from the narrow end towards the mouth. In 
Norfolk the north-east pipe is a special 
favourite. There is no mystery in decoying, 
it needs only a man, some decoy ducks, and a 
trained dog. The ducks are taught to rise and 
come to the man for the bruised barley he 
sprinkles on the water at the signal of a very 
faint yet clear whistle. The ‘‘ piper” dog may 
be a mongrel, but it must be of a grey colour, 
and of quiet, obedient, staid habits. The decoy 
season is almost exactly contemporaneous with 
the oyster season. The time chosen is often 
noon on a bright day. The decoy man carries 
with him a piece of lighted peat to neutralise 
any scent of himself that might scare the fowl. 
Stealing along like a murderer, the man slips 
behind the screen, and looks through loopholes 
prepared in the reed walls. If there be any 
signs of emerald necks and brown backs he gives 
the whistle, fatal as Varney’s signal to Amy 
Robsart. The moment the decoy ducks swim to- 
wards the mouth of the pipe the wild birds gain 
confidence, and enter more or less eagerly into 
the pipe, allured by the floating barley ; at the 
same moment the piper dog, running along the 
screen, leaps back through the first break in 
search of the biscuit thrown him. This instantly 
allures the teal and widgeon, who then flock in 
with greater confidence. They are now safe in 
the toils, and the decoy-man having fitted a 
| purse-net about as large as a corn-sack to the 

narrow end of the opening, an assistant, on a 
given signal, shows himself at one of the breaks 
in the screen in the rear of the ducks, and, 
without shouting, throws up his arms or waves 
his hat. The sensitive birds, always suspicious 
of man, instantly with splash, flap, and scream- 
ing quack, race up the pipe in utter panic, and 
making for the first opening, find themselves 
in the inhospitable purse-net. The decoy-man 
soon appears to the jostling captives, and in 





five minutes they are ready for Leadenhall 
Market. ~ 

But the decoy-man has many vexations, 
There is one artful species of duck known 
as the Pochard, which is always fatal to his 
schemes. A demoniacal craft is possessed by 
these birds, who, the moment there is an 
alarm, turn, dive and re-emerge beyond the | 
pipes. Often do they form a vanguard and | 
swim forward in line, taking precedence pro- | 
bably on the strength of superior subtlety, 
and so keep back their unsuspecting com- | 
panions. Decoy-men have tried to capture 
these sagacious wretches by sunken bait, brist- | 
ling with ambushed hooks, but the pochard’s | 
dying struggles are scarcely. very alluring to | 
the inquiring widgeon. A heron perching on | 
the crown of the netted arch will often scare 
the suspicious birds, a sullen pike splashing in || 
the shallows, or the sight of even the tip of | 
the black nose of an otter is also fatal to sport. | 
A gunshot in a distant field, the ring of a 
hammer, or the rumbling of cart wheels, will || 
frighten away ducks for weeks. Decoying, || 
says a very sound authority, was more profit- 
able before steam-boats brought over such 
heaps of Dutch and Flemish ducks. Yet there 
are still times when wild ducks fetch eight | 
shillings a couple in Leadenhall Market. 
thousand birds all but thirty-seven were cap- | 
tured at Ranworth decoy in 1858-59. 

Fast now to Norwich bears the voyaging 
bird, for how can any crow of sagacity crow | 
at all if he neglect the old cathedral city of | 
Norfolk with its seventy-five thousand people, | 
its thirty-six churches, its narrow, crooked, 
steep streets, its busy factories, and its crowd | 
of low and even thatched cottages, its Bigod’s 


Castle, now a prison, on a central mound, andall | 
these treasures heaped in a deep basin, scooped | 


out of the level table-land ? 
Hall, where concerts are given and corporation 
feasts held, was once a church of the Bene- | 
dictine friars, and in it Charles the Second and | 
the ill-favoured swarthy Portuguese queen | 
whom he neglected so shamelessly, dined in || 
1671. Some good memorial pictures, expressing | 
various paroxysms of national gratitude, loyalty, | 
and party feeling, adorn the walls. Meretri- 
cious, graceful Lawrences; delightful, sketchy 
Gainsboroughs; vigorous, coarse Opies; and, 
above all, Sir William Beechey’s manly por- 
trait of that great Norfolk worthy—Nelson. 
Apropos of art, Norwich is the city in which 
to see old Crome’s fine landscapes. ‘This great 
artist, the son of a poor journeyman weaver, was | 
born in a humble Norwich public-house, in 1769. | 
At first an errand-boy to a doctor, who found 
him clumsy and slovenly, he was afterwards | 
apprenticed to a house and sign-painter. 
lodged with a painter's apprentice, who hada | 
certain rude taste for art, and the two boys drew | 
and painted together. Sir William Beechey, 
who was kind to the Norfolk lad, observed 
with surprise his rapid progress. Marrying, 
however, early, Crome became so poor that he 
had to paint sugar ornaments for the confec- 
tioners, to clip his cat’s tail to make brushes, 
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and to use pieces of bed-tick or old apron 
instead of canvas. But there is no stopping a 
man of that kind. Crome soon mastered his 
art, and learned with naive simplicity to show 
the beauty of the simplest natural effects ; he 
could conjure with the rudest spells—a few 
old trees, a broken cottage, a rough scrap of 
heath ; yet whatever he painted was always 
luminous, broad, and massive. He always clung 
to Norfolk and to simple subjects, and never 
fell over the fatal Grand Style, like poor Hay- 
don and others. Founding the Norwich Society 
of Artists, he became its president, and did 
good service to art in originating, in 1805, the 
first provincial exhibition of pictures in 
England. Crome died in 1821, and the same 
year one hundred and eleven of his paintings 
were exhibited, beginning with ‘‘ The Sawyers,” 
a sketch made for a public-house in 1790, down 
to a fine wood scene, painted within a month of 
hisdeparture. Mousehold Heath wasold Crome’s 
favourite hunting ground. 

With Norwich, as with so many other spots 
the crow has visited, Shakespeare has asso- 
ciated himself. The old black flint wall that 
once girdled the town wears for a brooch at 
one spot the Erpingham Gate, a fine pointed 
arch of the fourteenth century, with panelled 
buttresses, and a statue of the builder, senti- 
nelled high up in a niche. This grey, silent 
sentinel was an old soldier whom Shakespeare, 
with an affection for the character, calls ‘‘a good 
old commander and a most kind gentleman.” 
He lent his cloak to Henry the Fifth on the eve 
of Agincourt, and bore himself nobly in that 
sturdy encounter. Sir John favoured the Lol- 
lards, and for this heresy was sentenced by 
Bishop Spencer, a fighting bishop, to build 
this gate as a penance. Norwich is full of old 
houses, old churches, and old bits of wall, stolen 
originally from the Roman station at Caistor, 
for the legend says : 

Caistor was a city when Norwich was none, 
And Norwich was built of Caistor stone. 

The churches, too, are of great antiquity. 
St. Julian’s, with the round and very ancient 
tower; St. John’s, Maddermarket, earlier than 
the Confessor’s coronation; and St. Peter’s, 
Mancroft, the finest parish church in England, 
excepting St. Mary's, Redcliffe. The cathedral, 
though begun by Bishop Losinga in 1094, was 
not finished till 1510. 





WITHERED BLOSSOM. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS. CHAPTER II. 

Late that night I went to look at the 
moonlight from the stone parapet that ran 
round the house. Belle was there already, 
staring straight out before her. She had 
on an old dark blue wrapper, and her un- 
coiled hair lay heavily upon it. I had never 
seen her look so moody, and she did not 


| stir at my approach. 


“ Making out pictures, Belle ?” 
The water broke on the shingle with 





silver foam ; there was a barge with lights 
on it; a lull had dropped on the village. 

“Yes,” said Belle, shortly. 

“ What do you see ?” 

“ Darkness,” she replied, in the morbid, 
exaggerated style I especially disliked. As 
she spoke, the moon passed behind a cloud, 
and the lighted barge was hidden by a rock. 
A gloomy blackness had suddenly fallen. 

Belle shivered. 

“Who would be a prophet,” she said, 
“ with a future like that ?” 

I was so vexed with her mood, that I did 
not care to stay. 

“ Good-night, Belle,” I said. “I dou’t 
think prophets are very much in my style. 
I can’t see your visions, and, I am the»kfal 
to say, I don’t dream your dreams.” 

After this Belle grew every dey more 
fitful. One hour her eyes would }¥) briht 
and her colour high, and the next» per! sips 
it would have faded, and her fact | 
lapsed into its usual pallor. 
watching her, found the clue. iG 
a good deal on the new comer, f/ack® 
Every day, as it passed, confirmeé 
until at last it grew clear to ever; 
was making love to Eunice. + 

Frogmore came to me in des pi 

“T have been waiting too long. Axe , 
“Nothing that I could say « Letnice 
would be of any use. She car€*icz him, 
and it is too late for me.” fe =. 

“They are not engaged ?’¢7 #,d, my 


voice alone making it a quesisf1.7 ¥ 
“They soon will be,” he -* 33 With 
a groan, and [ was too my lh -,Ffsfid to 
, co y® oe. 


? 


dispute it. : 
Eunice came to me, a chang yi," R*raet 
in her happiness. : 
“ Dear, dear Devonshire,” sti 
this dear house. Mrs. F., iv Hf 
house, it shall be nice like tii." 
be a hall with all those paint Ey a 
and roses and geraniums 4¥7°™ 
and, in the winter, scented ',)¢..7 
have a grey soft farry shiwy 
all rather confused in sy 2 -/@f 
but I would have the pret ‘#»t Pid ., 
“You little, foolish, va sue gee | ¢ I said, 
“that is not half what 1 s%'lg* have ex- 
pected you to say. How wil! #5u ever be 
content with anything so %»g‘iectly ordi- 
nary? Could you not mage running 
stream through your house, “vith ‘lve ‘ pret- 
tiest’? flowers growing iv the water, and 
little golden arrows all along At? This 
way to the blue room—to the »vest’s best 
chamber—to the larder! iy dear, you 
will have nothing that is out 6§'the way.” 
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Eunice looked up, too shy to say what 
her eyes said for her: 

“ But I shall have Jack.” 

Belle came to me with an endless head- 
ache, that I could not cure. She would sit 
by my couch in silence, watching Eunice 
and Curzon in the garden, till her eyes, I 
should have thought, would have been 
tired. I could not understand it. Our 
proud Belle to think of a man who did not 
care for her! And if he did not care for 
her, then why were his eyes always seeking 
her face? If he did care for her, then why 
make love to Eunice ? I wearied myself to 
death with these questions. 

Once, I remember, when Eunice had a 
headache that kept her in her room, and 
Curzon was in the garden, not looking up 
at her window, as is the wont of lovers, 
but smoking in a calm content, Belle went 
out to him. 

“Am I disturbing you ?” she asked ; for 
at her approach he held his cigar in his 
hand. 

Curzon looked at her steadily for some 
instants, and then, throwing away his cigar, 
turned and walked with her. 

I had never seen silence so effective. 

I became very anxious, and spoke to our 
hostess. He was the son of a clergyman ; 
she had known him all her life. A flirt ? 
Well, she had never thought so; she sup- 
posed he did admire the girls, but not one 
she thought more than the other. He was 
oftener with Eunice. Well, you know, Belle 
was peculiar, and men do not like oddity. 
His looking at her so much would be easily 
explained. She had expressions of face 
which rivetted the attention. 

It was all true, and I was not satisfied. 

One day, I was more than usually un- 
well, and did not leave my couch in the 
drawing-room window. Sunset coming 
round, found me there. Belle, who had 
petting ways with her when she chose, was 
lying curled up beside me, quiet and still, 
with her hand in mine. It was [, at last, 
who broke the long silence. 

“Ts Captain Frogmore with Eunice ?” 

** No, Mr. Curzon.” 

She spoke coldly, which was her way 
when she was pained, and I dropped the 
subject. 

But there are some subjects that will not 
be dropped: this one revived within our 
hearing. 

“No, I am not charming,” said Eunice, 
contradicting. “ For a great many people 
I should not be at alla good wife. Ialways 





never be that when I am with you.” 
“* My darling !” 
little cry of pain. 


pediency of moving, but she held me fast. 
“Hush !” she said, sharply. “I will 
listen.” 

“T never thought I should have a very 
happy life,’ Eunice went on. 
glad you love me, Jack. Belle and I were 
always sure we should know who were 
going to love us, the very first time we saw 
them. Belle always declared she should 
know.” 

“ Did she?” said Jack, speaking almost 
as dreamily as the giris might have done. 

I supposed he did not care very much to 
talk about Belle just then. Eunice evi- 
dently took it so. 

“You must love Belle,” she said. ‘‘ She 
must come and stay with us. After you, 
there is no one I love like Belle, and no one 


what Belle could be if she were only hap- 
pier. There must be no more talk of go- 
vernessing and no fuss. 
had horrid lives, but it must be over now. 
From the day I marry she must never be 
unhappy again, and I——oh, Jack, Jack, 
the old life is dropping away. I do not 
believe in sorrow. I love you, Jack, I love 
you.” 

You may imagine it all. 
ing day, just gradually turning cool; the 
scents that rose upward from the red, rich 
earth; the golden bees on the scented 
flowers, and Eunice more beautiful than 
ever, with her curling lashes drooping on 
her clear grey eyes, and her colour rising 
as she yielded to his kiss. I glanced at 
Belle. 
were leaden. She did not stay to be looked 
at, but escaped from the room. 

Soon after this, I remember an evening, 
when we were all out together on the lawn, 
listening in the still twilight to Curzon, who 
was addressing himself to Eunice. 

He was imagining situations, and asking 
her what she should do in them. 

“‘ Suppose,” he said, “‘ for instance, a man 
goes and falls in love with a girl who has 
no money, and—in brief, he leaves her for 





he never regretted what he had done ?” 
The gathering darkness came on apace, 

but I saw that while most of us gave him 

eager answers, Belle sat silent with trouble 





see things so wretchedly black, and I am 





in her eyes. 








BY 


so often unhappy; but, of course, I shall | 
said Jack. Belle gave a | 








I said some word to her as to the ex- | 


“JT am so | 


understands her as I do. You do not know | 


Belle and I have | 


The hot broil- | 


Her face was grey and her eyes | 


one who has. Should you say that fellow | 
could have no good in him, no heart, that | 
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“What do you think?” he asked, sud- 
| denly turning to her. 
“That it is all very common,” she said, 
clearly and distinctly; “that for aught we 
| know, cases like that may be going on 
| around us; that impossible as it would be, 
|| the girl who loved him might think he re- 
_ tained good through it all.” 
Belle, though she spoke clearly, did not 
raise her voice, and I do not know that her 
| words reached any but Curzon and me. 
Eunice’s engagement was now an ac- 
|| knowledged thing. It came to be under- 
stood that when we all drove and rode out 
|| together, she and Jack should linger, or 
|| be always a little in advance. Eunice was 
|| kind-hearted, and too fond of her sister to 
| like to take it for granted that she should 
|| never ride with them, and was continually 
|| calling her, so that poor Belle was always 
| liable to catch some word that told her the 
never-ending subject of their talk. Thus, 
it was in one of these long Devonshire rides 
by the sea, that Eunice’s happiness came to 
an end. 
Our hostess and I were driving, but the 
riders were holding in their horses to walk, 
_ and so we kept all pretty well together. 
| Eunice had been more than usually 
happy, letting her words fall gaily on the 
| still air, and on one suffocating heart. 

There was a tightening round Belle’s 

heart, sobs rose in her throat, and a 

mist was before her eyes, as she rode 

| rapidly on; on, on, away from their happy, 
| heartless words. Her pretty figure no 
| longer held straight up, her dark proud 
eyes, proud no more, but glittering and 
| shining with tears, and the reins hanging 

loosely in her hands. There were great 
stones along the road, and Belle sat her 
| horse so listlessly, that, unchecked by any 
| restraining hand, he had already made 
several sharp swerving movements, that 
|| had each time nearly unseated her, with- 
| out in the least awakening her from her 
dream. I called Curzon’s attention to this, 
| and he followed her instantly, his face set, 
and rigid with a fear that was not ground- 
less. So completely had Belle lost con- 
sciousness of time and place, that what we 
were fearing came actually to pass. 

In an instant, before he could reach her, 
there was acry of “ Jack!’ The horse had 
thrown her, and before she could rise, his 
hoof had struck her as she lay. 


I can hear Eunice’s shriek as her sister 
fell. I can feel again the faintness of that 
moment. The world seemed breaking into 





stars around me; I could scarcely see. She 
was not dead. I heard them saying it, with 
their voices sounding far off. 

Ah! Belle, Belle, I could almost have 
wished that you were! Her arm was broken 
in the fall, and the horse, striking her, had 
done her some internal injury that made 
her recovery hopeless. 

At such a time, outward sensations are 
not to be relied on. I doubt my senses, 
else I should think that Jack, bending over 
the white face, had kissed it, and cried: 

“My first darling; my one love!” 

‘If it were so, the words struck on my ear, 
and penetrated to my memory, without their 
sense entering my mind. Everything but 
fear seemed crushed out of me, even sorrow. 
I seemed to know nothing till Belle opened 
her eyes, and looked at us. 

Then the flow of feeling returned, and I 
knew we had all lost something. 

I took Belle into my own room, for she 
was frightened she said, when she woke at 
night, to find only the strange nurse watch- 
ing her, and Eunice would get so hysteri- 
cally excited, that at last she was forbidden | 
to enter the room. 

Down to the end, Belle’s old dreams and 
visions kept her company. It was dreadful | 
to hear her, for in her delirium, everything 
that she saw seemed to be broken. 

“Oh!” she would say, “the room is full 
of broken, white wings. What shall Ido?” | 

The old jealousy of Eunice and Jack | 
haunted her like a half-forgotten thought. 

She would begin to call to her sister, and | 
then break off, while her eyes grew im- | 
ploring and dark. One string of words I 
had never heard before; she said them over 
and over again : 

“T did not know it was in me to love any 
one as I do you, Belle.” 

This passed. The fever wore itself out, 
and Belle woke cool and sensible, and made 
me call for Eunice. 

Poor Eunice! When she came, she got 
up on the bed, and hid her face, that Belle 
might not see her eyes. 

“Don’t go, Mrs. F.,” said Belle; “ stay 
and listen. I have a story to tell you, 
Eunice. Will you hear it?” Eunice sig- 
nified assent, without lifting her face. 

“ Hold me higher,” said Belle; “I must 
see the waves. I don’t suppose I could tell 
this story without them.” 

It was a rough sea, and there was a 
strong undercurrent that sent all the waves 
westward. 

“Tt is a love-story,” said Belle, “and so 
it will interest you, Eunice.” 
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Eunice stirred with an instinctive know- 
ledge of what was coming. 

“Tt is rather commonplace, perhaps,” 
Belle went on; “one of the characters is 
desperately so; just a stupid, happy girl, 
looking at the world across some red 
flowers, beyond which stood her lover. 
Ah! it was pretty, Eunice! The hedges 
were red in the evening glow, red streams 
of light ran down the hills upon the heather, 
and even the cattle seemed stained. I was 
so happy, dear! What your lover has said 
to you, more, much more, mine then said to 
me. I love the very dress I heard it in. 
Ah, me, me!” 

“ You never told me,” whispered Eunice, 
great tears dropping from her @yes. 

“What should I tell you? That, after 
this day, there arose something that chilled 
me, as cold and invisible as a wind? That, 
evening after evening, through the red 
light, the old sweet dream passed further 
away? He let it pass, as though it had 
never been, and ignored it all. He went 
away, without one more word, and I stood 
on the beach and watched the boat go. The 
waves receded from me, leaving the stones 
wet with what had been there. They 
seemed to be following him, I thought— 
going westward, as his boat had gone. 
There is no more, Eunice; you know his 
name.” 

“No, no, no!” cried Eunice. ‘Oh, dear 
Belle, say it was not he !” 

“*It was Jack,” said Belle. And then there 
came on a great paroxysm of her old pain, 
and we were told she would probably not 
last out the night. Delirium took posses- 
sion of her. She talked again of the broken, 
white wings, of her mother and Eunice, of 
the waves and Jack. 

“Jack! Jack! Jack!” till one’s heart 
ached at the sound. 

We tried at last, bringing him to her. 
But it was too late then. She lay in a sort 
of trance, from which she never woke. 

She died while the sea was still rough 
and the current strong; with the moonlight 
she had loved, shining on her face. 

Jack saw her often thus. The dead girl 
lying so white and still, had recovered all 
her old power. The greatest beauty in the 
land could only keep her lover at her side, 
and through all the long hours poor Belle 
could do this. Jack, as he held her clasped 
in his arms, now loved her as vainly as she 
had loved him. 

“T didn’t know it was in me to love any 
one as I do you, Belle !” 





So he moaned. It seemed to me that 
the dead girl spoke, and I knew, for cer- 
tain now, who had said those words. 


I had a long talk with Eunice, and ex- 
plained to her Curzon’s motives, and the 
mercenary spirit that had risen in his 
breast against love; but she knew it all 
now as well as I did, knew that the ima- 
ginary case he had pui to her was his own, 
and never exchanged another word with 
him. 

Later, Frogmore made his long-deferred | 
proposal, but was not, to my sorrow, ac- 
cepted. I left Devonshire after this, and 
the others scattered: Eunice going home to || 


her father. Just before I left, she came |; 


and hung round my neck, smoothing my | 
hair with her soft hands, and speaking in | 
a pathetic voice. 

“T shall never marry,” she said. “ Belle | 
rises between me and Jack. And, besides, I 
know that he never loved me.” 

“But Captain Frogmore,” I said, eager 
for her answer. 

* Oh no, oh no!” cried she, and was still 
so crying when [I left her. 


Several years later, returning to England, 
after a long absence, I found a letter await- | 
ing me from my Devonshire hostess, asking 
me again to her country-house. 

“Eunice is here,” she wrote, “and I 
know you will like to see her.” 

And truly, when I drove up the long | 
avenue to the house, there was Eunice in 
the verandah, with her dark eyes shining 
as in the olden times. And a little, fearless 
child came running out at the door, putting 
up her arms to be taken in mine, and hold- 
ing out her mouth to be kissed. 

“What is your name, little darling?” I 
asked. ‘ Whose dear little girl are you ?” 

“ Mamma’s little girl,” said the little 
dark-eyed thing, “and papa’s Pussy, and 
my name is Belle Frogmore.” 
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